

















THE MODEL DERRICKS on this relief map represent 
pened in the Williston Basin during 
Hand points to 


eleven new oil held 
the past 20 mont! Tioga Field where first 


producing oil well was brought in after 29 years of search 


New Oil Frontier Opened By 


FARMER Bob Thompson says 
oil gives area a “second crop 
leaves farmers less depend- 


ent on weather and wheat 


SCHOOL PRINCIPAL ©. W. 
Liefur is planning new audito- 
rium for record 300 new stu- 


dents who will enter in fall 


MERCHANT Wayne Larson 


ing in North Dakota. Keen competition among scores of saw business boom in Yellow- 
oil companies is speeding development of the Williston 


stone Valley as oilmen from 
Basin as an important | 


S. oil producer und, at the same all over U.S. poured into area. 


time, is bringing new prosperity to the whole area 


American Companies’ Pioneering 


In the Williston Basin of the Dakotas and 
Montana, America’s oil « ompanies have spent 
years fruitlessly seare hing for oil. The cost 
has run to millions of dollars. But the long 
search has now started to show results. 

The first producing oil well in the Williston 
Basin was completed two years ago. Since 
then oilmen have discovered eleven new oil 
fields with over 130 producing wells. Plans 
are now under way to drill many more wells. 

Because scores of privately-managed oil 
companies risked huge sums searching for oil 


where it had never been found before, the 


people of the Williston Basin today are en- 


HOUSEWIFE \Virs. James Key, 
like many North Dakotans en 


jioving new wealth and prosperity. You and 
J | 
m joying new prosperity, plans to 


your family will eventually gain, too, for these build own home 
new oil discover ies promise to make a sizable 
contribution to future U. S. supplies. 

The odds against finding new sources of oil 
are high—only one out of nine wells in un- 
proved but promising areas ac tually turns out 
to be a producer. But oilmen are willing to 
accept such risks as long as they have a 
chance to earn a profit while serving you. 
For a free folder, “Is There Oil Under 
Your Land?”, Oil Industry Infor- 
mation Comm., Box 104, American Petro- 
leum Institute. 50 W. 50th St.. N. Y. 20, N.Y. 


CARPENTER | ester Frantzick 


is even busy during long 


write to: 
wit- 
ters since his town’s population 


bas nearly doubled. 
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Bylines in Ohis Issue 


about evidence that more and 

more people feel “you can’t be 
lieve what you read in the papers,” 
especially during Presidential cam 
paigns. He believes any objective 
study of the press would show that 
most news coverage is really reliable. 
He thinks such a study is desirable 
and technically feasible 


Iq tsrout P. ADLER is concerned 


Ken’s answer to the question “Can 
Bias Be Measured?” (page 8) is an 
emphatic “yes,” backed up by a de 
tailed description of one possible 
method. As a member of the Commit 
tee on Communication at the Univer 
sity of Chicago, he has spent consid 
erable time in developing and testing 
this method. The Committee has of 
fered technical help in any study of 
the press sponsored by a reputable 
organization of journalists. 

Adler came to Chicago in 1948 after 
graduating from journalism school at 
Syracuse University. He took his M.A. 
in political science in 1950 and is now 
a Ph.D. candidate at the University of 
Chicago where he teaches graduate 
courses in communication. His previ 
ous jobs have ranged from that of 
reporter and editorial writer for an 
up-state New York weekly to associ 
ate director of an evaluation of Voice 
of America broadcasts for the Depart 
ment of State. 


HE Panama Star & Herald, now in 

its second century, has come to 
know a more placid existence in 
which it concentrates on world news 
coverage in English primarily for the 
American residents of the nearby 
Canal Zone. It was once printed in 
three languages when the French 
made the first effort to dig the big 
ditch linking the oceans. 

It has had more than its share of 
news right outside its door since it 
was founded to entertain California 
bound emigrants waiting a ship on the 
Pacific side of the isthmus. Robert A. 
Lustberg tells its story in “This Pan 
ama Daily Covered the World in Gold 
Rush Days—And It Still Does” (page 
12). 

Bob Lustberg has come to know the 
Star & Herald while doing part time 
copyreading for it during a tour of 
Army duty at Fort Amador in the 


Canal Zone. He is especially equipped 
to get along in that part of the hemi 


sphere. He spent most of his boy 
hood and youth in Argentina and is 
fluent in Spanish, the language of 
Panama outside the narrow zone. 


Born in New York City in 1929, he 
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lived in Buenos Aires from 1934 until 
he returned to the United States for 
college. He was graduated from Mid 
dlebury in 1950 and took a master’s 
degree at the Columbia Graduate 
School of Journalism in 1951 

Called to military service shortly 
afterward, he was assigned to the 
Canal Zone more than a year ago 
He had worked for the United Press 
in Buenos Aires and for Vision Maga 
zine. He plans a full time career in 
journalism after his service. 


ALTER W. REED, author of 
“Sure It’s a Good Cause—But 
How Good?” (page 15), speaks with 
special knowledge when he advises 
newspapermen not to take every ap 
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Film Fling. Some photogra 
phers have their troubles with 
courtroom decorum, but things 
are different in Roseburg, Ore. 
Ken Metzler tells about the dif 
ference. 

Fun at the Crossroads. “A 
good time was had by all,” the 
country correspondent insists. It 
was, too, according to Donald K. 
Duncan, Shelton, Wash., and 
you'll find it hard to disagree. 











peal for sweet charity at its face value. 
He is director of public relations for 
Cumerford, Inc., Kansas City, Mo., 
firm whose business is the advising 
and direction of fund-raising cam 
paigns from New Mexico to Iowa, 

He attended the University of Mis 
souri school of journalism after, as he 
describes it, “talking my way across 
Western Europe in French and Ger 
man during World War II, mostly 
getting intelligence from Nazi pris 
oners.” After a stint as publicity di 
rector for Kemper Military School in 
Missouri, he joined Cumerford. 

He reports that after three years 
of “producing fund-raising publicity 
for colleges, churches, hospitals and 
health agencies, I’m still amazed at 
the lack of discrimination of many 
editors and newsmen when it comes to 
charity publicity.” 


LERT newsmen concerned with 
digging up local stories rather 
than trying for hefty think pieces may 
well consider Andrew R. Boone’s “Hot 
Rodders Can Be a News Source In 
stead of a Nuisance” (page 7). Here’s 


a growing new field of interest 
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As western editor for Popular 
Science Monthly, Boone lives where 
the hot rods are hottest--in Southern 
California. From the beginning of this 
sport, when lead-footed young mani 
acs taunted the police with death 
defying, and often deadly, races on 
public roads and streets, he has seen 
it develop into a respectable sport, 
accomplishing the development of 
amazing vehicles and speeds and 
building a large backlog of skilled 
mechanies and drivers. 

Boone once was a daily newspaper 
man; he broke in on the San Diego, 
(Calif.), Tribune and Late 
he covered the courthouse in San 
Diego for the (now defunct) Sun. He 
went on to Stanford University, 
where he studied law and was gradu 
ated in 1924. For several years he con 
tributed to magazines as a 
free-lancer, and now you'll find his 
name on Pop Science’s masthead. On 
the hot rod front he covers stories of 
many types, from the individual car 
of unusual design to the speed-burn 
ing dashes on Utah's salt flats. 


Union 


various 


RIC BRAMLEY, author of “Trade 
Paper Staff Covers World Beat” 
(page 10), is executive editor of Amer 
ican Aviation Publications, unique 
group of publications in the commer 
cial aviation field which ranges from 
an outstanding semi-monthly maga 
zine and a daily newsletter to schedule 
and tariff guides. He tells how these 
are written and edited by a staff which 
flew more than 200,000 miles last year 
for first hand reporting of their field 
He went with the new firm as a 
reporter after his graduation from 
Northwestern University’s Medill 
School of Journalism in 1937 and has 
followed a growth which has made 
American Aviation Magazine the “bi 
ble” of the industry. His field assign 
ments have ranged from the birth of 
the International Civil Aviation Or 
ganization, at a conference attended 
by fifty nations in Chicago, to the 
China-India-Burma war theater 
He was the only American writer 
to go on one of the initial British mid 
air refueling flights over the Atlantic 
in 1947. Last spent a 
month in Alaska, riding every airline 
in the territory. He went from Alaska 
to France to cover the traffic confer 
ence of the International Air Trans 
port Association 


summer he 


His first journalistic experience was 
as sports editor of the Daily North 
western. His record now includes sev 
en awards in the writing 
competition sponsored annually by 
Trans-World Airlines. He is a mem 
ber of the Aviation Writers Associa 
tion and the Aero Club of Washing 
ton. 


aviation 





THE QUEST OF QUENTIN QUIRP 
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Practically ever since he could toddle 
Quentin Quirp had aspired to laying up 
treasures on earth. In fact, it was with 
this in mind that he had wormed his 
Way as @ junior executive into the corpo 
rate labyrinths of Goliath Industries. 
Since he was intelligent, impeccably 
groomed and used toothpaste containing 
chlorophyll, Quirp figured he would ad 
vance from small cog to big wheel in a 
trice. Instead, he succeeded in working 
his way into a dead end presided over 
flint-hearted 


Grimshaw. In all of Lower Suburbia, 


by a gargoyle named 


nobody . but nobody . Was more 
fraught with frustration than Quirp. 
Another source of irritation in the 
Quirp ménage was an eccentric Pana- 
named J.P.—the sole 


bequest of Calvin Croppet, Quirp’s 


manian parrot 


wealthy tine le, the bulk of Ww hose estate 
Naturally, there 


had been some hanky-panky about the 


had gone to charity. 


will, Quirp claiming that his uncle had 
been a likely candidate for the *‘laugh 
ing academy’ when he gave him the 


bird instead of the bonanza 


Being unable to break the will, Quirp 
accepted the parrot with what grace he 
could muster. After all, in his strange 


testament, Calvin Croppet had said: 


| (2) 
Fae hag Sein 





“This bird is worth more to you than all 
my worldly goods.” With the incurable 
optimism of the born dreamer, Quirp 
half expected J.P. to start laving golden 
eggs or something equally dramatic and 
remunerative. But all J.P. did = was 
squawk “WSJ...WSJ” at irregular and 
untimely intervals, 

Quirp couldn't figure it out, but then 
he was preoccupied. His business career 
being at a standstill, he was trying des 
perately to develop the Midas touch. 
Or, as they say in some circles, he was 
always on the prowl for a fast buck. 
Among the mementos of this pursuit 
were 100 shares of Dry Well Petroleum, 
50 shares of Fool's Gold Mining and 
three chances on an automobile, Quirp 
would try anything twice. 

One evening J.P. was really wound up 

. kept sounding off with his WSJ at 
5-minute intervals. Being in a low period 
between slumps, Quirp promptly blew 
his top. “One more WSJ out of you,” he 
snarled, “‘and back you'll go to Panama. 
What's all this WSJ 
anyway? The A-bomb formula?” 

“WSJ,” croaked J.P. with maddening 


“means The Wall Street 


huggermugyer 


superiority, 
Journal, of course. Your Uncle Calvin 
always said if you'd only read The 
Journal, you, too, could be a tycoon.” 
“Why should I read The Journal?” 
queried Quirp. “All that dull stuff’s 
strigtly for bankers and brokers.” 
“How wrong can you be?” squawked 
J.P. “In the first place, The Journal is 


written in a sprightly, readable style. 


Secondly, it gives you the complete 
scoop on business as well as finance.” 


“So what?” grumbled Quirp. 


YZ 


“So this!” croaked J.P. “Stop chasing 
rainbows and start reading The Journal. 
Give Grimshaw some hot news on busi- 
ness trends. Maybe you'll finally get a 
promotion and more folding green.” 

At the mention of money, Quirp 
settled 


down in his favorite easy chair with a 


perked up. Next evening he 


copy of The Journal. J.P. executed a 
nimble hornpipe on his perch. “Atta- 


boy a 


he croaked. “Now you've really 
struck pay dirt!” 

Well briefed on new business develop- 
ments by his Journal reading, Quirp 
quickly impressed Grimshaw with his 
new-found know-what covering 
prices, taxes, consumer buying, new 
trends, methods, products, government 
regulations, legislation. And Quirpstarted 
to rise through the executive echelons of 
Goliath Industries like a V-2 rocket. 

So, at long last, the quest of Quentin 
Quirp had begun to bear fruit. Quirp 
prospered .. . moved out of Lower Sub- 
urbia and into a $30,000 shack in Upper 
Suburbia. And, as a token of esteem for 
his feathered friend, he presented J.P. 
with a gilded cage, topped by a flashing 
neon sign with the magic letters—WSJ. 

Though Quirp might tell you other- 
wise, The Wall Street Journal offers no 
royal road to riches. It does offer —for 
as little as 12 minutes’ reading time a 
day—full, reliable and prompt informa- 
tion on all important business trends 
and developments. The Journal is the 
complete business daily .. . the only one 
served by all four big press associations. 
It costs $20 a year, but you can get a 
Trial Subscription for 3 months for $6 
(in U.S. and Possessions, and Canada). 

Just send us your name and address 
and a check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: Dept.Q, The Wall Street Jour- 
nal, 44 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Publishers, DOW JONES & COMPANY, Ine. 
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Beware the Afghan! 


OR some time now there has been a popular sneer 
F seovs among editorial writers. It is Afghanistanism. It 

means that the guilty party tends to confine his harsher 
adjectives to distant places and peoples because he is too 
lazy to find out what is going on at home and too timid 
to criticise the people he knows. 

I don’t know why such a polysyllabic country as Af 
ghanistan happened to be chosen. Probably it is further 
evidence of an occupational weakness for long words. I 
will admit that even in a shrinking world it is still a re 
mote place 

In a reasonably long and mobile life the only Afghan 
I have encountered is the dark red rug of that name. I 
have nothing but friendship for the real Afghans, wher 
ever they are, and I wish to serve notice that in this piece 
I am using the name only in this special and limited sense. 

Afghanistanism, of course, covers more than editorials 
on distant places. There are degrees of it. For example, 
it would seem a little easier to get tough with Greenland 
than with Great Britain. I know few, if any, Greenlanders 
but I am on speaking terms with quite a few Britons. 
The average editorial writer numbers both congressmen 
and state legislators among his acquaintences but he 
probably finds it a trifle simpler to toss names at Wash 
ington than at his state capitol. 

In general I agree heartily that it is an editorial sin. 
But I am no longer so sure that it necessarily betrays 
cowardice. My reason is simple, whatever the facts of 
newspaper life may be elsewhere. In my town the Afghans 
have consuls. 

If they do not have real consuls with national shields 
on their office doors, they have countless unofficial con 
suls of Afghan descent. These latter invariably begin 
communications to the editor with: “While I am 100 per 
cent American now, I resent your slur. . .” 

The editorial writer who thinks he can take a crack at 
any Afghanistan in my town and go unchallenged is 
crazy. He will often get a dignified but pained communica 
tion on an official letterhead. He is pretty sure to get less 
dignified and more pained communications—sometimes 
scores of them—from the unofficial consuls who are 
nevertheless 100 per cent Americans. 


| recall the case of the multimillion dollar new building 
in one Afghanistan. There was more than a suspicion 
that quite a lot of Marshall Plan money went into it but 
we were getting no credit for it, not even a little marker 
in the basement. A foreign correspondent wrote some 
blunt words. We added editorial comment 
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On this one we heard from the ambassador himself. 
The local consul was only incidental as errand boy and 
I should add, an unhappy errand boy. After all, he had to 
live with newspapers in our town. And we were not 
Afghans so far as he was concerned. 

More recently I turned some mild and perhaps inept 
sarcasm on the apparent behavior of the king of another 
country. The editorial stood in type long enough to need 
rewriting—it was that unimportant—and during this time 
the evidence to support me grew more, not less, impressive. 

But did I get by with it? It promptly developed that 
I was not only a liar but that I had deliberately given aid 
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and comfort to the subversive elements in his kingdom, 
practically the entire American press to the contrary not 
withstanding. I'll cable at my own expense the next time 
I feel any ideas coming on about royal Afghans. 

Sometimes there is a happier ending. Still more re 
cently I kidded the Scots for “grumbling” that as far as 
Scotland is concerned, Elizabeth II is only Elizabeth I. 
This time, I said, there will be no angry Afghans. The 
Scots have a sense of humor and British consuls are 
usually downy birds who would rather do their business 
over lunch than by letter to the editor. 

But I miscalculated slightly. A lone unofficial consul 
sent us the sad history of the deposed Stuarts in six long 
hand pages. But I read it all the way through and at the 
very end he broke down and confessed that he himself 
was not Scottish, but Irish. So I wrote a second piece 
that it would be a dull world if the Irish couldn’t butt 
into other people's fights and the Scots couldn't grumble. 
To date, no Scot has. 


UT usually, it’s the Afghans you have to handle with 
gloves and not the man next door. He’s used to being 

pushed around, especially if he’s a politician. The Ameri 
can public figure will come up smiling for the press no 
matter how dim a view it takes of his character and ac 
complishments. I remember encountering a leading local 
politico some years ago in a restaurant 

He barely knew me from Adam but his politician's 
memory told him my face had something to do with my 
newspaper. It was a campaign year and at the moment 
we were throwing the book at him. But did this en 
counter with the man next door prove that Afghanistan 
ism is the refuge of the cowardly? Hardly 

He leaped from his corner table and strode half the 
length of the restaurant to pump my hand and pat my 
shoulder. If that local boy had been an Afghan he would 
have thrown a cup at me—and had his consul follow it 
up with a letter suggesting that my boss hire some new 
faces Car R. Kester 
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A blind 


an can’t be a good eyewitness reporter 


... neither can a man blinded by prejudice 


Prejudiced reports of the Maryland 
road test have given the press and 
the public a distorted picture. In the 
interests of accurate reporting and 
highway improvement, here are facts 
that cannot be ignored: 

The Maryland road test was a 
research project conducted in the 
interests of better roads. Findings 
were intended to act as a guide 
for the construction of roads bet- 
ter able to take care of today’s 
traffic needs. 

But in the hands of prejudiced 
outside interests— people preju- 
diced against the trucking indus- 
try, the entire objective of the 
test was obscured and distorted. 
In these prejudiced unofficial utter- 
ances the Maryland road test be- 
came a case against the trucking 
industry. 

How to get the facts— The facts 
concerning the test are clear and 


are readily available from the 
official report, “Final Report on 
Road Test One— MD.” They can 
be summed up in three main 
points. (1) Concrete pavements 
laid on suitable subgrade are strong 
enough to carry axle loads far 
heavier than permitted anywhere 
in the United States. (2) Concrete 
pavements laid on unsuitable sub- 
grade can carry the highest axle 
loads legal in any state as long as 
the subgrade support is maintained 
by ordinary highway maintenance 
practices. (This type of mainte- 
nance was withheld during the 
test.) (3) The test road was not a 
typical road. The subgrade soil in 
those sections where cracking de- 
veloped was a local variety of clay 
and the pavement itself was of 
unorthodox double-parabolic 
cross-section design. 

The trucking industry as a vital 





part of the nation’s transportation 
system and as payer of one-third 
of all motor vehicle taxes is vitally 
interested in the Maryland road 
test and other similar tests now 
being conducted. It cannot sit by 
and let the findings of these 
tests be distorted by prejudiced 
interests and used against it. 

The Maryland road test was a 
test of roads. From it can come 
much good in the form of im- 
provement in highway design, 
construction and repair. This 
good can be accomplished if the 
facts concerning the test are given 
currency. Anyone can get those 
facts by reading the Highway 
Research Board’s complete report 
with an unprejudiced eye. 

JOHN V. LAWRENCE 


Managing Director, 


American Trucking Associations 
Washington 6, D.C. 


TF American Trucking Industry 
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Andrew R. Boone (right), Western editor of Popular Science Monthly, gives the original drawing for one of the maga- 
zine’s covers to Al Thayer, president of the Pomona (Calif.) Choppers, group of hot-rodders. Sergeant E. J. Coons of 
the Pomona police, whose efforts to make the young drivers safety-conscious also featured an article by Boone, looks on. 


Speed has always been the occupational disease of youth; with the advent of the 
internal combustion engine attached to four wheels, it also became a menace to 
others. This writer finds, however, that with a little help from their home town editors 


Hot Rodders Can Be a News Source 
Instead of a Nuisance —2y anprew pr. Boone 


N every town across the country, 
| it’s a safe bet that at least one boy 

is converting a car, probably an 
old one, into a lithe machine that will 
accelerate like a jack rabbit and run 
considerably faster than any produc 
tion model on the road 

He’s What's 
more he’s creating news. Hot-rodding 
is the biggest young 
America since the banana split and 


creating a_ hot rod. 


thing to hit 
a fine source of year-around stories 


with interest. 
While it has been exploited by mag 


tremendous reade 
azines, it’s a news source that often is 
overlooked by the local press 

For the benefit of those of my own 
(we still think the 
nifty crack) let’s get 
straight what a hot rod is. By gene: 
ally accepted definition, a hot rod is 
under 


generation cat’s 


pajamas 1S a 


any car hood of which, pro 
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vided it has a hood, beats a souped-up 
engine—a engine modified 
for greater power, A hot-rodder is the 
guy who drives same. 

It’s not only the hot-rodder and his 
hot rod that make The club 
that he belongs to makes news too. 
So does the spreading 
between police agencies and hot-rod- 
ders to their dare-devil sport 
safe for themselves and the public. 

Let’s take a look at the background 
of this phenomenon. 


standard 


news. 
cooperation 


make 


In the 1920’s there was only one 
kind of hot-rod news. “Cops Nab Wild 
Drivers.” “Hot Rod Kills Pedestrian.” 
“Cops Halt 100-Mile-An-Hour Race.” 
Mob racing on city streets and coun 
try highways became a menace. 
law 
enforcement was lacking, souped-up 
drag frail 


Fortunately, even when proper 


engines couldn't bodies 


along public highways fast enough to 
satisfy the speed-hungry drivers. In 
Southern California they turned to 
the dry lakes on the Mojave desert. 
Competition flourished, Organization 
began to grow out of chaos. Clubs 
were formed, and in turn banded into 
associations demanded 
safer cars and safer driving. 


Associations 


Y 1237 a major step toward public 
acceptance of the sport came with 
the formation of the Southern Califor 
This group 
worked both for the establishment ot 


nia Timing Association 
definite speed records, and for safety 
and drivers 
brought 


agreements by clubs 


Reckless 


expulsion 


driving automatic 
Hot-rodding was beginning to grow 
up-—and at the same time the demand 


(Turn to page 16) 





Ken Adler, former reporter and edi- 
torial writer, now studies news bias 
as a University of Chicago researcher. 


ET’S be frank about this business 
L of bias—let’s admit that there 
who like 

their news slanted to suit their views. 


are some publishers 
Reporters and editors, of course, are 
Truth. They too, 


however, are human, and their per 


sworn servants of 
preferences occasionally 
their of the 
So we sometimes find biased 
like creeping 
right into the news pages of papers 


sonal may 
influence 
Truth 


reporting, 


conception 
socialism, 


which normally cover the news fairly 
and accurately 

People get very excited about par 
during a 
Presidential campaign. They talk and 
“The Press-for-Willkie 
“one-party the 
In the luil be 
outbursts of 


tisan reporting, especially 
write about 


Club,” the 


“Lords of the Press.” 


press,’ or 
tween the quadrennial 
political activity we hear charges that 
the press in unfair to labor, to social 
that 
matter, to all but the dominant points 


and political minorities, or, for 


of view 

A lot of these charges are bunk be 
editors make a conscien 
editorial 
Journal 
readers 


cause most 


tious effort to restrict com 
ments to the editorial page 
know but do their 
know it? If a majority of the public 


accepts the idea that “you can’t be 


ists this, 


lieve what you read in the papers,” 
then recurrent attempts to force the 
free press to accept certain responsi 
bilities toward society may yet suc 
ceed 

The that 


newspapers are doing a good job of 


best way to show most 


news coverage is to undertake a scl 


Can Bias Be Measured? 


The advisability of an analysis of partisan news 
coverage is one question, the technical feasibility 
another. Here's a suggested technique with which 
to begin such a study if and when it seems advisable. 


By KENNETH P. ADLER 


entific study of the press. The point 
of this article is that such a survey is 
technically feasible. It is a very diffi 
cult job, to be sure; for it is one thing 
to know intuitively that a certain 
news report is biased, and quite an- 
other to demonstrate this bias to the 
satisfaction of someone whose politi- 
with those of 
the editor. The difficulties, however, 
can be overcome, and I have tried to 
make a start in that direction. 

The accompanying chart (see oppo 
site page) outlines one method which 
could be used in an evaluation of fair 
ness in political reporting. It is de 


cal opinions coincide 


signed for an analysis of newspaper 
reports on national political events. 
Similar techniques for a study of bias 
in magazines, radio, and television re 
porting could be developed. 


HE procedures I suggest amount to 

a critical analysis and comparison 
of the results of the editing process on 
different newspapers. They are based 
on the assumption that most bias is 
introduced—consciously or uncon 
the major 
the selection of 


sciously—in one of three 


editorial operations: 
what to report; the interpretation of 
the news to “give it meaning”; and the 
decision on how to display the selected 
news items 

Not subtle would be 
caught in this kind of study. There 
are other ways of slanting news—for 
example the practice of putting two 
unrelated stories, each quite factual, 
side by side (or within one article) so 
that the content of one warps the 
meaning of the other. The method I 
suggest any 
which is all 
it should be asked to do. Reporting 
being always to some extent subjec 


every bias 


would show up consist 


ent and excessive bias, 


tive, we cannot expect two reporters 
to see the same event in exactly the 
same way 

Though I offer this method only as 
a basis for developing a clearer and 
more precisé instrument for measur 
ing fairness in political reporting, I 
have reason to believe that even in 
its present crude form this approach 
is workable. It 


utilizes techniques 


which have been worked out over a 
period of years by the Committee on 
Communication at the University of 
Chicago. They have passed prelimi- 
nary trial runs and will distinguish 
between degrees of bias. They will 
do so without relying primarily on 
the subjective judgment of press an 
alysts. At the same time the other ex 
treme is avoided, and no attempt is 
made to substitute type-rule or slide 
rule for news judgment. 

You will note that I have restricted 
the application of this method to an 
evaluation of reports on national pol- 
itics. A composite picture of reality 
presented in the American press as a 
whole (rather than some absolute 
standard) is used as the criterion for 
evaluating any one newspaper's per 
formance. Different techniques are 
therefore necessary to evaluate bias 
in a local story, or whenever an event 
is covered by only one paper. 

Before you start writing letters to 
the editor questioning the fairness of 
this method for evaluating fairness, 
let me assuage some of your doubts. 

First, virtually no subjective judg- 
ments need be made by analysts as 
they follow the instructions in col 
umn II of the chart, “Steps in Alal 
ysis.” On the other hand, several op 
erations in the “Interpretation” of 
the data gathered in the analysis (col- 
umn III) call for expert evaluation. 

What do I mean by “experts?” The 
word itself has become a scare-word 
or swear-word. In polite company it 
is enclosed in quotes, unless it refers 
to a natural scientist or engineer 


B* “expert” I mean an expert polit 
ical reporter. I submit that an ex 
perienced journalist with a reputation 
for honesty and integrity would have 
no difficulty in comparing different re- 
ports of the same event and deciding 
which are biased and which are not. 
In order to offset the private political 
views of each of the “experts” I would 
recommend a panel of several such 
men. And, for whatever insights into 
the real nature of political events they 
might provide, I might add one or two 


(Turn to page 17) 
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A METHOD FOR MEASURING BIAS 


A. Selection of News 









EDITORIAL OPERATIONS STEPS IN ANALYSIS INTERPRETATION OF RESULTS 
1. Selection of stories 1. Make an inclusive list of all news items on 1. Comparison of one paper's selection of 
out of the total available national politic™| affairs found in one or more _ stories with the choices made by other papers, 
on national politics papers in the sample. Continue this for at least when done over a sufficient period of time will 
three days at a time. On a simple chart indicate show whether political bias, rather than news 


which stories were reported by which papers. judgment, influenced the selection. 














2. Selection of items re 2. Prepare a composite picture of each event 2. Comparison of any one paper’s reports on 
ported for a given event reported by most papers in the sample a given event with the statements on the same 


a) list all statements reported by one of the event made by all other papers in the sample 
papers in the sample. Add to this list any addi- facilitates judgments about bias in reporting. A 
tional statements found in the other papers. panel of experts would be used to determine the 

b) score each statement to show whether it extent to which aspects favorable to one side 
is favorable, unfavorable, or neutral with respect and unfavorable to the other side are consist- 
to the person, group, or policy involved. ently emphasized. 

c) show on charts which papers included 
which statements about each event. 





























3. Selection of items 3. Three separate procedures could be em 3. Three sorts of evaluation would be possible 
featured in head and/or ployed: a) are headline and lead warranted by the 
lead, or near top of story a) comparison of headlines and/or leads in content? By composite picture of the event? 

each paper with the corresponding composite b) does the ordering of statements in a series 

stories prepared under A2 above. of stories on a given event tend to favor one 
b) examination of the ordering of statements side of a controversy? Is one side consistently 

in a number of stories on the same event appear given top play in round-up stories? 

ing in one paper over a period of time. c) do headlines or leads introduce emotional 
c) noting loaded words, value symbols, pref overtones which prejudice the reader's interpre 


erence statements and other “editorial” content tation? 
in heads and leads. 





B. Interpretation of the News 
















1. Providing background 1. On the previously prepared list of state- 1. Expert panel decides whether the back 

information ments (A2 in column II) indicate those which ground information tends to prejudice the read 
provide background information. er’s interpretation of the event. 

2. Adding opinion of 2. On the same list, mark statements of opin- 2. Opinion presented as fact tends to bias the 
writer ion which are presented as fact. meaning of the event 

3. Use of generaliza 3. Examine whether generalizations are war- 3. Bias in reporting may show up in seemingly 
tions; e.g. description of ranted by the reported evidence, or are based unwarranted generalizations which are not sup- 
audience response, attri on the special competence of the reporter. Com- ported by the reports of other papers and which 
bution of opinion to large pare with reporting of same event or situation tend to slant the story consistently in one 
groups of people, predic by other papers. direction 
tions, etc 








4. Description of per 4. Note descriptive terms which conform to or 4. Consistent association of one side with pop 
son, cause, or situation clash with accepted standards of behavior. Eg. ular symbols and of the other with unpopular 
terms which imply virtue or guilt by association. ones biases the meaning of a news report. 












5. Inclusion of probable 5. Compare with reports and interpretations 5. Presentation of dubious assertions as fact 
falsehoods without com in other papers to see whether statements un may be due to ignorance, to carelessness, or to 
ment supported by normally trustworthy sources are bias. Evaluation would make proper allowance 

reported as fact. for unavoidable errors 






C. Display of Stories 








1. Size of head and 1. Measure head and banks in column inches 1. The consistent use of large headlines on 
banks of white space used. Or, to minimize differences one side of a controversy, and small heads over 
between tabloids and standard size papers, con- reports dealing with the other side, raise doubts 


struct a scale of relative emphasis similar to that about the editor’s fairness. 
described in the next paragraph. 



















2. Position of story in 2. Construct an “emphasis scale” for different 2. The scale measurement permits objective 
the paper types of papers, assigning a numerical value to answers to charges that one side of an issue was 


each news page and parts of news pages so that “buried.” It also makes possible a numerical 
the most attention-getting spot (eg. the upper comparison of the play given the same news 
right quadrant in a standard size paper) would’ event in different papers. ‘ 
have the highest number, the poorest spot (e.g 
lower half of an even-numbered inside page in 
the second section) the lowest. By means of this 
scale, assign an “emphasis value” to each story 
included in the analysis. On a scale from 0 to 
10, for example, a story on the front page of a 
tabloid would rate 10, while an article above 
the fold on page 3 would rate 9. 








3. Use of art or other 3. Note cuts: presence or absence, size, and side 3. Consistent use of cuts only with stories on 
attention-getting devices favored, if any one side of an issue may indicate bias either in 
the picture service or in editing 
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Author Eric Bramley, who is executive editor of American Aviation Publi- 
cations’ unique group of trade papers, gets in some licks at his desk between 


flights that take him to 


RADE often 


sidered dull, can be exciting This 


paper writing, con 
is particularly true when the entire 
world is your beat, ard you fly to 
cover it 
This is the with American 
Aviation Publications, which celebrat 
ed its 15th anniversary last year. The 
company started in 1937 in a 
office in Washington, D. C., with little 
money, a two-man editorial staff, and 
lots of faith 
It now publishes (1) a 
every 


case 


small 


magazine 
(2) a daily news 
letter, (3) a directory, (4) an airline 
schedules guide, and (5) a tariff pub 
The staff fifteen 
writers (plus correspondents abroad) 


other week 


lication includes 
and the company’s total employment 
1952, gross business 
$1,000,000 

“world’s 


is sixty-five. In 
was well over 

It’s the 
publishing house,” with offices in 
Washington, New York, Chicago and 
Angeles. Washington headquat 


largest aviation 


Los 
ters occupies an entire floor and part 
of another one. Advertising offices are 
at LaGuardia Field, New York—it’s 
the only publication to locate such 


offices at a major airport 


far places in 


search of first hand copy. 


When you're dealing with an in 
dustry as dynamic as aviation, it’s 
bound to be exciting, and the travel 
involved takes writers all over the 
world. Last year, the staff flew con 
siderably more than 200,000 miles on 
assignments. 

Trade papers have probably had 
varying experiences in deciding what 
types of writers to hire. Do you em 
ploy a writer and teach him the in- 
dustry, or do you hire a specialist and 
teach him how to write? 

During its fifteen years, American 
Aviation Publications has tried both 
Now, with the big expansion of the 
aviation industry, it finds more and 
more need for specialists. This con 
with the early days, 
everyone covered everything. 

The need for specialists is particu 
larly apparent in the writing done 
for American Aviation Magazine; not 
Aviation 
Daily. The former deals with a large 
number of technical subjects 
operations and 


trasts when 


so much so with American 


airline 
maintenance, manu 
facturing problems, analyses of new 
airplanes, sales methods, airport sub 
The concentrates 


jects, etc latter 


Trade Paper 
Staff Covers 
World Beat 


U. S. planes and equipment 
girdle the earth. In a year 
American Aviation writers 
flew 200,000 miles for copy. 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 


more on spot news, plus trends and 
forecasts. The staffs of these two pub- 
lications have been used interchange 
ably, but there is now a tendency to 
ward separate functions 


HE company was started in 1937 

by Wayne W. Parrish, who had at 
tended the University of Illinois for 
two years and then graduated from 
the Columbia School of Journalism 
with a B.Lit. and a M.S. He was a 
reporter for the New York Herald 
Tribune, writer for the old Literary 
Digest, and later editor of National 
Aeronautics, the publication of the 
National Aeronautic Association. 

In the first few years, Parrish 
turned to the Middle West for staff 
members, and at one time almost all 
the writers were graduates of North 
western University’s Medill School of 
Journalism. They knew something 
about writing, nothing about aviation. 
They had to learn the trade. 

In recent years, as stated, it 
more and more necessary to 
turn to industry for specialists. The 
best example is William D. Perreault, 
who joined the company after exten 
sive technical airline experience, but 
no training in writing. After a stint as 
technical editor, during which he be 
came recognized as one of the best in 
the field because he spoke the lan 
guage of the people he was writing 
for, he took over as managing editor 
of the magazine. The newest staffer 
spent several years with a major air 


has 
been 


line in a technical job. 

Newspapermen have also been at 
tracted to this type of trade paper 
writing, because they find it interest 
ing and well-paying. Keith Saunders 
staffer ago 
after many years as aviation editor of 
the Baltimore Sun, and is now manag 
ing editor of the Daily. 

Several things make this publish 
ing outfit unique. Every business pa 
per has a defined field, but American 


became a several years 
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Aviation Magazine is perhaps the only 
one with the entire world as an actual, 
practical working field 


HE reason is simple. The magazine 

is the “bible” of the airlines. United 
States airline equipment spread 
throughout the world following World 
War II. In order to operate American 
equipment, officials and technicians of 
all airlines had to learn English—at 
least enough English to read and 
understand operation and mainte 
bulletins trade 


nance manuals, and 





papers 

Thus, English—or an aviationized 
English—has become pretty universal. 
Operating and maintenance proced 
ures are virtually identical no matter 
whether the airplane is operated out 
of St. Louis, Cairo, Egypt, or Bangkok, 
Siam. Because all airlines are inter 
locked with universal traffic, baggage, 
liability and many other agreements, 
all airlines have the same problem. 
So one trade paper can talk the same 
language to every country. It’s a situ 
ation probably not found in any other 
industry or trade 

In recent years, American Aviation 
has also shown consistent gains in 
circulation among the manufacturers 
who study reports on the use of their 
products. 

Another unique feature is the daily 
newsletter, American Aviation Daily 
When it was launched on Jan. 3, 1939, 
there was nothing else like it in Amer 
ican journalism or industry. It was 
simply applying daily newspaper re 
porting and practices to a particular 
industry, but doing it with exceptional 
speed and without advertising. The 
Daily is multilithed, running eight to 
sixteen pages a day, and rushed to 
the airport to provide overnight de 
livery from coast to coast. Hot news 
is often inserted as late as 5 p.m. and 
the air mail copies are on the way to 
the airport by 5:30 

Except for a page of trends and fore 
casts on Fridays, the Daily is straight 
reporting of aviation news. For this, 
the aviation industry pays $200 a year 
per subscription, and it is the one pub 
lication that is on every airline and 
manufacturing executive’s desk fo: 
first attention every day. Since 1939, 
the Daily has never lost a subscriber 
who was fully active in the aviation 
industry, and some companies take 
more than twenty copies each 

Here are a few examples of why 
life is interesting for the staff: 

1. Parrish, generally recognized as 
the “travelingest” trade paper editor, 
has covered well over 600,000 miles 
by air. Convinced that first-hand 
knowledge of developments is neces 
sary, he has been to all parts of the 


(Turn to page 18) 
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Wayne V. 


American Aviation’s trade publications range from a daily newsletter to 
its monthly magazine, and from a world-wide directory to an airline guide. 









arrish, editor and founder-publisher of the “bible’ 
cial aviation, boards BOAC’s jet Comet at London for a hop to Singapore. 


erican 
Vviation 





This Panama Daily Covered the World 
In Gold Rush Days—And It Still Does 


Started in 1849, the Star & Herald has printed its news in as 
many as three languages. Today it caters primarily to Americans 
in the neighboring Canal Zone. It is no crusader, despite it 
colorful history and setting, but its makeup is modern and its 
broad coverage in English notable below the Rio Grande. 


PANAMA City 


RITTEN in English by Pana 
WY rnsni personnel in a Span 

ish-language city for Ameri 
cans in the near-by Canal Zone, the 
Panama Star & Herald has a pattern 
and background North 
American unusual in 


which, by 
standards, is 
even more ways than this 

Today the Star & Herald is the old 
est English-language daily in existence 
on the Pacific coast of both North and 
South America. Founded in February, 
1849 
was beaten by one month by 
the San Francisco Alta Californian, 
now vanished. The Star & Herald kept 
up publication French 
canal-digging episode, and during the 
final American effort 
to link the two ocean: 


its claim to complete seniority 
only 


during the 


and successful 
It came out one day in November, 
1903, and Panama was an independent 
both English 
and Spanish until August, 1951, when 
it was split into separate editions. It 
appeared in three languages—English, 
Spanish and French—for a good part 


nation. It appeared in 


of its career, a distinction unique in 
this 
world 


continent and, perhaps, in the 
Maria Moors Cabot 
Award from Columbia University in 
1944 

But this 
of 11,000 


three-story 


It won a 


This 


circulation, 


isn't all newspaper 
housed in a 
baleonied 
muddy inlet 
is written and edited 


cream colored 
overlooking a 
of Panama Bay 


building 


in as informal surroundings as any 
similar-size newspaper can boast. And 
informal is used by newspaper stand 
ards. By those of a layman, impossible 
or amazing might be more accurate 
Side by side 
like newsroom, another staff puts out 
La Estrella de 
language newspaper with a circulation 
12,000, Span 
ish for the Spanish-speaking inhabi 


in the same big barn 
Panama, a Spanish 
of around written in 


tants of the Republic of Panama 


By BOB LUSTBERG 


My relationship with this organiza 
tion came after I was assigned to the 
Public Information Office, United 
States Army Caribbean, in Fort Ama 
dor, Canal Zone. When reporter Lou 
Noli of the Star & Herald 
Associated 
Panama 


he is also 
Press correspondent for 
passed by the office one day 
and told me there was a night copy 
editing job opening and I found the 
Army had no objections, I grabbed 
the job. That is, I grabbed the job 
after I met the boss and he accepted 
me 

Panamanian-born of Scotch-Irish 
parents, the boss was Alberto V. Mc 


Geachy. A 62-year old rough-spoken 


man with a big mop of grey fuzzy 
hair, he’s worked with the Star & 
Herald since 1914. He edited the news 
paper for thirty years and gave it its 
current style and format. 


F peepee the paper today cai 
ries no editorials, it did during 
World War I, 


pounded out 


Don Alberto 
pretty energetic 
and vehement ones. So much so that 
when the newspaper won the Cabot 
award in 1944, its editor managed to 
win himself a special gold medal 
From Don Alberto I learned about the 
Star & Herald’s colorful past. 

The Panama Star—first 


when 


some 


parent of 


mas 


"Hes Zith. | 


The author sat for this picture 





. sie 
Photo by Pvt. Harry Schmidt 


by an Army acquaintance not to impress 


his part time employers but to show what the Star & Herald looks like. 
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Criticism Says Hills 


A running fire of criticism has been 
leveled at the press of America in re 
cent years. Where does Sigma Delta Chi 
fit into the picture? What is its role in 
constructively pointing up this prob 
lem and solutions for it. 

National President Lee Hills provides 
an incisive look into this whole problem 
in a speech he made at the installation 
of the new professional chapter in Louis 
ville, Ky. on Feb. 6 

His remarks on this point from that 
speech are presented herewith: 


We have a special interest in the criti 
cism heaped upon the press—newspapers, 
magazines and broadcasting—for the past 
20 years 

These critics are in business, politics, 
labor, in univer 

ity faculties 

in classrooms, on 
lecture platforms, 
on the banquet 
circuit 

Journalists are 
increasingly rec 
ognizing their re 
sponsibilities, mak 
ing tewer excuses 
for their fumbles, 
and trying to im 
prove their per 
formance 

I have known 
many of the news 





men and editors 

who handle the 

HILLS day's news. Some 

are stronger and 

better and more honest and more cou- 


rageous than others, of course. Some are 
selfish and lacking in vision to make 
them good public servants 

I am not one who thinks there is too 


much criticism of newspapers. We hold 
other people and institutions up _ to 
searching, public scrutiny. We should 


be willing to have the same done with us 

I simply think there is not enough in 
formed criticism. There is not enough 
intelligent analysis of our problems and 
shortcomings. There is not enough exam 
ination of the source and validity of the 
criticism itself. Some of this comes from 
disappointed and insincere politicians 
who turn their guns on newspapers when 
their records and logic leave them with 
out other arguments. Some of it comes 
from sincere, but frustrated social plan- 
ners who already have their minds made 
up about the press and its role in society 


The criticism will not end with the 
change in Washington 
For 20 years Democratic administra 


tions dominated the front pages. Roose 


(Continued on page 2) 
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Not Enough Informed Winners of 1953 Journalism 


Awards to Be Announced April 9 





Kent State Gets 
Newest Chapter 


SIGMA DELTA CHI’S newest chapter 
was officially installed at Kent State Uni 
versity by Charles C. Clayton, chairman 
of the executive council and past national 
president, on Saturday, Feb. 14 

Twenty undergraduate members and 
one professional member were initiated 
at the ceremonies presided over by Mur 
ray Powers, managing editor of the 
Akron Beacon Journal and journalism 
professor. He was assisted by other SDX 
members of the Kent State faculty and 
Walter Rosinski, president of the Ohio 
University chapter 

At an evening banquet, Clayton in 
stalled the chapter and the officers were 
sworn in. Clayton followed with an ad 
dress to more than 75 guests, including 
members of Sigma Delta Chi from Ohio, 
local newspapermén, KSU and Ohio Uni 


versity Theta Sigma Phi members and 
Kent State journalism alumni and fac 
ulty 


Initiated as a professional member was 
Professor William Taylor, chairman of 
the school of journalism 

The initiating team included Clayton, 
Powers, Rosinski, Professors Dario Poli 
tella and William Fisher, chapter advisor, 
of the journalism faculty, and Michael 
Radock, Ford Motor public relations 

Guests present at the initiation were 
William Oertel, secretary of the Colum 
bus professional chapter and Charles 
Rehor, representing the Cleveland pro 
fessional chapter 

The day’s events began with a wel 
coming address by Professor Taylor at 
a noon luncheon. Clayton, editorial writer 
for the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, led an 
afternoon instruction period for the new 
members, followed by the initiation 





News Deadline 


The deadline for copy and photo- 
graphs for Second Section of The 
QUILL, Sigma Delta Chi Section, is the 
first of the month preceeding month 
of publication. Issued first day of pub- 
lication month. Send copy and photo- 
graphs direct to Second Section Editor, 
The QUILL, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
eago 1, Il. 





Supplement to The QUILL, April, 1953 


Forty-five journalists and distinguished 
Americans have accepted invitations to 
serve as jurors to select the 1953 Sigma 
Delta Chi Distinguished Service Awards 
winners 

The judges are already examining the 
greatest number of exhibits ever entered 
in the annual competition and final selec 
tions in 13 divisions are expected to be 
announced on April 9 

Those who are serving on the award 
juries are: 

Chester L. Shaw, executive editor, 
Newsweek; Carl S. Shoup, Columbia Uni 
versity, N. Y. C.; Earl O. Ewan, U. S. 
Steel Corporation., N. Y. C.; Burl A. Ely, 
The Associated Press, N. Y. C.; Carl S 
Forsythe, Forsythe & Fetzer, N. Y. C.; 
Larry Fanning, San Francisco Chronicle; 
Charles Massey, San Francisco News 
Charles S. Ryckman, San Francisco Call 
Bulletin. 

Felix R. McKnight, The Dallas News: 
Frank Langston, Dallas Daily Times Her 
ald; Winston C. Fournier, Wall Street 
Journal; William G. Gude, Foundry mag 
azine, Cleveland; George Condon, Cleve 
land Plain Dealer; Horace Treharne, 
Cleveland Advertising Club; Richard P 
Overmeyer, Cleveland Welfare Fed 
Charles Rehor, Western Reserve Univ 

Sid Stanard, St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
Louis LaCoss, St. Louis Globe-Democrat; 
Hugo Autz, The Sporting Goods Dealer; 
Brewster Campbell, Detroit Free Press 
Joseph Hainline, Station WJR; George 
Taubeneck, Business News Publishing 
Co.; Leo Fischer, Chicago Herald-Amer 
ican; Ralph Jones, Fairchild Publications 
Chicago; James Brooks, Needham, Louis 
and Brorby, Chicago; 

Patricia N. LaHatte, The Atlanta Jour 
nal; William B. Wilson, Atlanta Journal 
Constitution; Kenneth Rogers, Journal 
Constitution Sunday Magazine; Jack 
Crandall, The Denver Post; Leonard Tng 
ney, Rocky Mountain News; Gene Cervi, 
Rocky Mountain Journal; James E. Pol 
lard, Ohio State University; Ernest Cady, 
Columbus Dispatch; J. A. Meckstroth, 
Ohio State Journal; Harry P. Bouck, In 


surance magazine, Kansas City; C. H 
Nohe, Kansas City, Kansas; Paul M 
Gould, Lee’s Summit Journal, Kansas 
City, Mo.: 

Lucile Krug, Milwaukee; Harold S 
Vincent, Supt. of Milwaukee _ public 


schools; Ralph Nafzinger, University of 
Wisconsin; George Tracy, Milwaukee 
Sentinel; Arville Schaleben, The Milwau 
kee Journal; Cabell Phillips, New York 
Times magazine; Carson Lyman, U. S 
News; and World Report; Hugh Morrow, 
Saturday Evening Post 







Not Enough Criticism 
(Continued from page 1) 


and the 
new 
ometimes accused of 


men around 
teporters were 
favoring” the Ad 


Truman 
made the 


elt and 
them 


ministration 

For the next four years President Eis 
enhower and the Republicans will domi 
nate the The office-holding “Ins” 
almost alway make more news than 
the “Outs,” especially when there is a 
change of government Remember the 
New Deal? The sheet 
will be out of balance 
again now on the other side 

Fair critics will understand these facts 
of life, and know that you have to meas- 
ure fairness and objectivity by content, 
not by inches. 

There is this difference 
the editorial pages of America have 
turned against the Democrats until the 
vast supported Eisenhower 


news 


early day of the 
volume of new 


Increasingly 


majority 
against Truman 

There has been some fear that news 
heavily committed to Eise 
hower in the campaign might now apol 
ogize for him instead of giving him the 
same kind of searching reporting and 
independent and constructive criticism 
that every Administration needs. Any 
trend of this kind would be a great mis 
take 

Newspaper performance during the 
first weeks of the Eisenhower Administra 
tion tends to dispel such fears. Certainly, 
the press has not glossed over the trou 
bles that have beset the new President 

Most new Presidents have, and prob 
ably need to have, a so-called “honey 
moon” period to organize, consolidate 
and get their administrations under way 
without being lambasted, by press or op 
position party, for every minor misstep 
It appears that Mr. Eisenhower, despite 
his great popularity, may get less of this 
wait-and-see courtesy than some of ‘his 
predecessors 

Nevertheless, it would be a grievous 
mistake for the press to fail in its duty 
to hold every facet and action of the new 
Administration up to searching, public 
scrutiny at all times. A dedicated press 
will not engage in apologetics nor in 
jugular journalism. It will dig for the 
truth and present it fairly 

Another phase of this should not be 
overlooked. Just as most publishers have 
been openly for a change on their edi 
torial pages, so have a large portion of 
those who write and handle the news 
been on the other side politically. This 
is something the public generally doesn't 
understand 

The question would seem to be: Does 
the boss allow his hired hands to write 
and print the news as they see it? If 
so, and I believe that with a few excep- 
tions this is true on American news- 
papers today, then one of the greatest 
responsibilities rests on the rank and 
file of newsmen. 

We must do a better job of explaining 
ourselves to the people. When we are 
unjustly under fire, let’s come back with 
the facts. Let's tell our side as fully as 
we let the other fellow tell his in our own 
columns 

We ought to stand up and fight when 
ever freedom of the actually is 
threatened 

A new concept—freedom of information 

is now developing. Your own Jimmie 
Pope, as head of the freedom of infor 
mation committee of the American So 
ciety of Newspaper Editors, has sup 


papers so 
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Professional Chapter 


Installed in Louisville 


The Louisville Professional Chapter of 
SDX was formally installed February 6 
at a dinner meeting in the River Valley 
Club, Louisville, by Lee Hills, 
president 

Names of 34 members were on the 
charter which Hills presented to the new 
chapter. Barry Bingham, president of 
The Courier-Journal and The Louisville 
Times, accepted the charter 

Included in the chapter are James E 
Pope, executive editor of the Louisville 
papers, Fellow in SDX, and recent re 
civient of one of its highest honors: Tom 
Wallace, editor emeritus of The Louis 
ville Times and former national councilor 
of the fraternity; Mark Ethridge, pub 
lisher of the Louisville papers, and Nor 
man E. Isaacs, managing editor of The 
Louisville Times and president of the 
AP managing editors association. 

Executives of 18 metropolitan news 
papers witnessed delivery of the infant 
chapter. They were in Louisville attend 
ing an executives’ conference on urban 
and suburban newspaper problems 

Officers of the chapter are Ed Easterly, 
chief of the Louisville AP bureau, pres.; 
Gordon Englehart, Courier-Journal re 
porter, first vice-president; Victor A 
Sholis, director of WHAS, Louisville, 
second vice-president; Floyd Edwards, 
assistant managing editor of The Louis 
ville Times, treasurer, and Ora Spaid, 
Courier-Journal reporter, secretary 


national 





plied brilliant leadership. Similar com 
mittees are at work in Sigma Delta Chi 
and the AP Managing Editors Associa 
tion 

I doubt if the public or even many 
journalists have grasped the full signif 
icance of this. : 

Freedom of the press is an unqual- 
ified, constitutional right. It is a nega- 
tive guarantee. It doesn’t mean you have 
to be fair, or even print the truth. And 
yet, as soon as you try to say by law 
that the press must give the public the 
information it requires, you have gov- 
ernment control and you destroy that 
basic freedom. 

The press itself is meeting this prob 
lem, and in a far-reaching way. By our 
very campaigns for freedom of informa 
tion we are saying that the public, 
through the press, is entitled to all per 
tinent information about its government 

A bill in the California legislature says 
it this way to officials: “(the people of 
California) do not yield their sovereignty 
to the agencies which serve them do 
not give their public servants the right 
to decide what is good for them to know 

and insist on remaining informed 
so they may retain control over the in 
struments they have created.” 

Remember, this recognition of the pub 
lic’s “right to know” was started by 
newspapers themselves. And newspapers 
have accepted the responsibility for 
getting the news and publishing it. This 
is the positive approach. It is a far cry 
from just 50 years ago, when press par 
tisanship was the order of the day and 
it was unheard of to print both sides 
of a story 

We need to arouse the people to their 


stake in these freedoms and what we are 
doing about them. The right of full access 
to public records. The right to gather 
news without restraint, and to publish 
it without prior censorship. The free 
dom from coercion by readers and pres 
sure groups within society. The privilege 
of integrity in reporting. The high trust 
of objectivity in observing, interpreting 
and telling of events. 

The right of every citizen to fight 
suppression and encroachments of his 
freedom to know; to fight public offi- 
cials who claim the right to give or 
withhold information depending on 
whether they think it is “compatible 
with the welfare of society.” as some 
have claimed. 

How does Sigma 
all this? 

First, I referred earlier to the survey 
which the Fraternity has offered to spon 

or. This survey, if it can be organized 
and financed, has been suggested because 
of charges that the various media were 
biased in their news coverage of the 
Presidential campaign. We would like 
to know the truth or falsity of the 
charges. We think Sigma Delta Chi, em 
bracing all media, is in a unique position 
to do this public service. 

Second, our convention in Denver 
voted to renew the double-barrelled 
theme used in 1952 and to pursue it more 
vigorously than even last year. 

The one prong .. . elimination of press 
barriers is something with which 
every member of Sigma Delta Chi should 
concern himself. This is a campaign on 
the village, county, state and national 
levels. Our Freedom of Information com 
mittees in the many chapters will be of 
valuable assistance in this work. 

The other prong . making the public 
conscious of its stake in the right to 
know is equally important. 

After two decades of unprecedented 
criticism, after 242 hot wars and one 
cold war, the First Amendment has lost 
some of its meaning and importance to 
the American public. I believe the whole 
communications industry must find a way 
to reverse this trend toward apathy. We 
need the alert understanding of the 
people, who, in the long run, will de 
cide what government does for or 
against the press. 

There is much that Sigma Delta Chi 
can do to explain the press as a whole 
to the public. We have a program under 
way this year working toward this end. 
Individual members can do even more. 

Third, and last. 

Sigma Delta Chi must be more articu 
late in speaking its ideals. 

The Fraternity already has made a 
deep imprint on American journalism 
The idealism of its ritual is the heart of 
honorable, ethical professional practice by 
journalists. 

“I do promise never to 
ideals” remember that? 

Those ideals are the sinews of a free 
press. 

Talent ... the sacred, inextinguishable 
flame entrusted to us . . . it must be 
cultivated that it may never diminish 

Energy .. . the willpower which trans 
lates our native gifts into achievement 

. the fruits of our profession must be 
earned through toil. It is the means. 

Truth ... truth is the goal. It is the 
only justification of our profession. It 
is the endless quest of mankind, and 
our mission is to search it out... and 
to bestow it as a gift of our profession, 
on the world. 


Delta Chi 
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Chapter Activities 


GRAND FORKS, N. D.—Tying in with the national program 


of Sigma Delta Chi, to mark sites having important sig 
nificance in the history of American journalism, the 
North Dakota Undergraduate and Professional chapters 
will honor the late Colonel Clement A. Lounsberry on 
April 10 this year 

The spot from which Colonel Lounsberry dispatched 
his famous scoop on the Custer massacre on July 5, 1876, 
will be appropriately marked with a plaque at the April 
10 ceremonies. The event will take place at 4:30 p.m. that 
day in Bismarck 

The plaque is to be attached to a native boulder on 
the grounds of the Northern Pacific depot in Bismarck 
on the approximate spot of the old telegraph office from 
which the colonel flashed his story to the New York 
Tribune 

Sigma Delta Chi’s national program of marking his 
toric sites was launched in 1941, when the Fraternity 
received an anonymous $500 contribution for this pur 
pose. Since then these famous editors and newspapers 
have been so honored 

Later this year, a site at Indiana University where 
Ernie Pyle, famed World War II correspondent, spent his 
student days, will be marked. Pyle was killed by enemy 
action in Okinawa in 1945 

Irving Dilliard, editorial editor of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, is chairman of the Sigma Delta Chi Historic 
Sites Committee. He has specifically indorsed this year’s 
marking of the Lounsberry site in Bismarck as an im 
portant addition to the fraternity’s program. 


BISMARCK— Preliminary arrangements have been completed 


for the annual initiation and meeting of the North Dakota 
Professional Chapter, scheduled for Thursday evening, 
April 10, in the Patterson Hotel at Bismarck. 

The University of North Dakota Undergraduate chapter 
will be in charge of the initiation. Jay Bryant of Napoleon, 
publisher of the Napoleon Homestead, will preside. 


TOLEDO—Victor E. Bluedorn, executive director of Sigma 


Delta Chi, addressed the March meeting of the North 
western Ohio Professional Chapter at a dinner in the 
University of Toledo. President James Tippett announced 
the appointment of Michael Bradshaw, Toledo Blade edi 
tor, as program chairman, with monthly meetings sched 
uled. Prof. Jess Currier, Bowling Green University of 
Journalism, heads the membership committee; George 
Benson, Toledo Times executive editor, is projects chair 
man. Robert Tippola, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., has been 
named editor of the chapter bulletin. 


KENT— Looking at the charter presented to Sigma Delta Chi's 


newest chapter at Kent State University, Kent, O., are, 
from left to right: James C. Butler, chapter president; 
Murray Powers, managing editor of the Akron Beacon 
Journal and journalism faculty member, Bob Nieman, 
Detroit Tiger outfielder and senior journalism student 
at Kent, and Charles C. Clayton, editorial writer for the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat and chairman of the executive 
council, who served as installing officer 


SAN FRANCISCO—Tighter laws to insure conduct of the 


public’s business in public were urged before Northern 
California Professional Chapter, Sigma Delta Chi, at San 
Francisco February 5 by Assemblyman Ralph M. Brown 
of Modesto, author of a Freedom-of-Information bill be 
fore the current California Legislature 

Brown, a lawyer and owner of a radio station, intro- 
duced his bill as a result of hearings and investigations 
throughout the State of California as chairman of the 
State Assembly Judiciary Committee which showed an 
alarming amount of the voters’ and taxpayers’ business 
is conducted in virtual secrecy, despite literal compliance 
with laws that require action in open meetings 

Giving notice to an empty hallway, holding meetings 
at night or other inconvenient hours, and posting notices 
in inconspicuous places were some of the subterfuges 
described to evade the laws. Public apathy and inability 
of overworked reporters and editors to cover all meet 
ings that ought to be covered also came in for blame 

Brown’s measure would require all public agencies 
some 4,000 in California alone—to meet at stated times 
and places or only after advance notice of the time, place, 
and purpose of the meeting. Many city councils and other 
public bodies already follow this practice, he pointed out. 

The chapter meeting, the first under the presidency of 
Robert Cavagnaro of the San Francisco Associated Press 
Bureau, was held at the San Francisco Press and Union 
League Club 

Attending were more than 100 Sigma Delta Chi mem- 
bers and guests from throughout California and neighbor- 
ing states. Pleasantly conspicuous was the chapter’s “house 
mother,” Katie Speidel, wife of Publisher Bob of the 
Visalia Times-Delta, daughter-in-law of President Merritt 
of Speidel Newspapers, Inc., and sister-in-law of Staffer 
Merritt, Jr., of the Salinas Californian, all of whom sat 
at her table. 

Eugene C. Pulliam, publisher of the Indianapolis Star 
and News and the Arizona Republic and Phoenix Gazette 
and a national founder of Sigma Delta Chi in his under- 
graduate days, spoke briefly on the early history of the 
fraternity and on freedom of information. 


CHICAGO—Ninety three members and guests of the Chicago 


Headline Club turned out February 19 to hear John 
Bartlow Martin, seated at left, tell details of his work as 
a free lance magazine reporter. Seated with Martin above 
are Al Orton, center, Chicago AP bureau chief, and Ken 
Clayton of the Chicago Tribune, both Headline club di- 
rectors. Standing, left to right, are William J. Conway, 
AP feature writer, and Carroll Armond, Chicago AP city 
editor. 

Martin told the chapter that exhaustive legwork and 
detailed organization of volumes of notes is a more im- 
portant part of his getting stories ready for magazines 
than the actual writing. He usually starts work on a 
magazine assignment “like any reporter” would do—with 
newspaper clips for general background and to identify 
sources. Then he frequently puts in as much as three 
months legwork on an average length article. 

A collection of the 50 best Chicago news pictures since 
1890 was displayed by the Chicago Press Photographers’ 
Association and the Chicago Press Veterans Association. 

The program at the club’s March meeting featured a 
panel discussion on recent mechanical and technical in 
novations in the dissemination of news and pictures 











SDX Personals 





CarL-O.Lor JANER is 
itor of Lantmamnnen 
agricultural weekly 
Stockholm, Sweden 

Ron M. Linton is out of the Army and 
now managing editor of the Killeen 
(Tex.) Daily Herald 

Wittiam C. BauGHMAN, previously as 
sociate editor of Fawcett Publications 
photography books, is now associate 
editor of U. S. Camera photography 
magazine, New York City 

The promotion of Harry BARSANTEE to 
the post of Manager of the Public Infor 
mation and Advertising department of 
the Travelers Insurance Companies was 
announced recently 

Paut D. Apams, formerly News Direc 
tor of KGBX, Springfield, Mo., is now 
assistant executive secretary, Missouri 
Osteopathic Physicians and Surgeons, 
Jefferson City, in charge of public rela 
tions and publications 

Marvin M. Epstein, formerly with the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, is now an editor 
with the Ohio bureau of the Associated 
Press in Columbus 

Grove Parrerson, editor-in-chief of the 
Toledo Blade, has accepted election to 
the nine-man Commission on Public Rela 
tions and Methodist Information. In 
Toledo, Mr. Patterson was recently grant 
ed an honor never before accorded to a 
living person. A new public school has 
been named for him 

Watt Veneicu has become an editorial 
assistant for the Portland Cement associ 
ation publications in Chicago 

Frep |. Jones, assistant agricultural ex 
tension editor at Purdue university since 
1949, has resigned to become editor of the 
Indiana Farmers Guide at Huntington 

Sanpy Scunier has returned to the staff 
of the Miami (Fla.) Daily News as a 
reporter after two years in the U. S 
Army 

After 41 years, Tom H 
tired as editor and general manager of 
the Elkhart (Ind.) Truth 

Dr. Rosert D. Murpny, pro 
fessor of journalism has been named 
chairman of the newspaper practice de 
partment of the School of Journalism, 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y 

Rosert P. ANDERSON, asst. publicity 
manager since 1945 at Norton Company, 
Worcester, Mass., has resigned to accept 
a position as assistant to the president of 
Clark University, Worcester 

Roy HemMinc is now Arts and Letters 
reporter for the Voice of America in New 
York. He is also on the editorial staff 
of American Trade Publishing Co., N.Y.C 

A bronze bust of F. W. Beckman, editor 
of the Knoxville (la.) Journal and for 
mer head of the department of technical 


now assistant ed 
(The Farmer), an 
started in 1890, in 


Keene has re 


associate 





Books By Brothers 


“The Herblock Book,” by Herbert 
Block, editorial cartoonist for the Wash 
ington Post, published by Beacon Press 
The book contains reprints of about 400 
editorial cartoons, surrounded on all sides 
by text 

“Peace and Progress,” by George F 
Taubeneck, president of the Detroit Pro- 
fessional chapter, published by Conjure 
House, Detroit, $2.95. Here’s a book that 
tells you how to be happy despite the 
politicians. It's Taubeneck’s tenth 


Obituaries 


Wittiam M 
West Va., was 
accident in Columbus, 
1952 

Joun Erasmus Picketr (UCf-Pr’25), 
67, former editor of the Weekly Kansas 
City Star, died in his home in Berkeley, 
Calif 

Epwin Morey WaArTeRsury (Syr-Pr’42), 
67, publisher of the Oswego (N. Y.) Pal 
ladium-Times and the Canadaigua (N.Y.) 
Messenger, Dec. 30, 1952 

Steve HANNAGAN (Ind-Pr’24), 53, well 
known press agent, died of a heart at 
tack in a hotel at Nairobi, Kenya. 

SAMUEL B. Boyp (Ind’16), 59, publisher 
of the Washington (Ind.) Democrat. 

Powers Moutton (UMc’33), 40, a copy 
editor on the New York Daily News and 
formerly on the staffs of the Detroit 
(Mich.) Free Press, The New York Jour 
nal American, PM, and the New York 
Star, died Jan. 25 

Cuartes A. Secner (Pur-Pr’28), 74, 
former managing editor of the old Chi 
cago (Ill.) Evening Post, and for more 
than 30 years managing editor of the 
Louisville (Ky.) Herald, died Dec. 25, 
1952 

ArTHUR H. Brayton (Wis'14), 61, sec- 
retary-manager of the Des Moines (Ia.) 
Convention bureau, died Dec. 23, 1952 
Veterans hospital. 

Puuipe Lupweit, Jackson (UOr-Pr’22), 
59, editor and publisher of the Oregon 
Journal died of a heart ailment Feb. 14. 

Metvin J. Apams (ChiP-Pr’50), public 
relations counsel, died in Chicago’s Mi 
chael Reese hospital 

Tuomas J. Surcrue (W&L’29), 45, jour 
nalist and author, died on Jan. 6 at 
Joint Diseases hospital in New York City 
of complications following an operation. 

Rosert M. Marcussen (Cor’40), Menlo 
Park, Calif., died on April 13, 1952 

Douerty SHEERIN (Pur’l3), Indianapolis, 
Ind., died Jan. 27 

S. A. ScHwarz 
N. Y 

Fenpe, S. WaAITE 
Ore., died Dec. 2, 1951 

Wetcome Dixon (TxU'26), Chamber of 
Commerce, Vernon, Tex. 

E. J. McDonoucu (Wis’23), Chicago, Ill 

Joun E. Burke (Wis'15), Milwaukee, 
Wis 


Smitu (OhU'48), 
killed in an 
Ohio 


Vienna, 
automobile 
last Aug 


(Clm’20), Rochester, 


(UOr’'13), Portland, 





journalism at 
presented 


Iowa State College, was 
recently to the college by 
journalism alumni and friends of Mr 
Beckman. He is also noted as the orig 
inator and sponsor of the SDX Chapter 
Efficiency Contest which bears his name 

ALLAN Ostar, for the past three years 
director of publicity for the University 
of Wisconsin extension division, has re 
signed to join the staff of the Common 
wealth fund in New York City. 

Ben KarTMAN, former associate editor 
of Coronet magazine, has become assist 
ant director of public relations at Illinois 
Institute of Technology, Chicago 

Vic Row anp has been made Director 
of Public Relations for Hawaii's first TV 
station, KONA, Honolulu. He formerly 
was associated with the ABC radio and 
TV networks in Hollywood 

A former Pacific Northwest newspaper 
man, Ronatp Ricuarpson of Goldendale, 
Wash., is the new assistant managing 
director of the American Forest Products 
Industries, Washington, D. C 

Witsur J. Brons is now Chicago Bu 
reau chief for the New York Journal of 





Sigma Delta Chi Calendar 

April 17—Founders Day 

April 18—Washington, D. C. chapter's 
annual breakfast for members of A.S.N.E., 
National Press Club. 

Nov. 11-14—Sigma Delta Chi, Profes- 
sional Journalistic Fraternity Convention, 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Commerce. He is president of the Chi 
cago Financial Writers Assn., and the 
Chicago Press Club. 

Nets Ne son, formerly a reporter for 
the West Chester (Pa.) Daily Local 
News, is now on general assignment 
with the Lancaster (Pa.) Intelligencer 
Journal. 

Art Powers is construction news man 
ager of the Daily Pacific Builder, a west 
coast construction newspaper with of 
fices in San Francisco. 

WituramM A. Spencer, asst. director of 
public relations at Armour Research 
Foundation, Chicago, has been appointed 
director of the Office of Information 
Services at New York University, N.Y.C. 
His appointment was announced by 
James W. ARMSEY, asst. to the chancellor 
of the University. 

Ep ZuMACH has changed jobs, from gen 
eral reporter on the Pottstown (Pa.) 
Mercury to general reporter on the Colo 
rado Springs (Colo.) Free Press. 

Rosert E. Wipe, formerly associate 
editor with Rock Products, is now man 
aging editor of the Journal of the Amer 
ican Concrete Institute, Detroit. 

Avsert H. Woo.prince is news director 
of station WEAU, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 

Monte Soikover has been promoted 
from production assistant to copywriter 
at Ruthrauff and Ryan advertising agency, 
Seattle 

KENNETH E. Orson, dean of the Medill 
school of journalism, Northwestern Uni 
versity, has been granted a leave of ab 
sence for the winter quarter to accept a 
State department appointment to set up 
a program of education for journalism in 
Greece. 

Mr. P. C. Spencer is president of the 
Sinclair Oil Corporation, the nation’s 
newest billion-dollar corporation, accord 
ing to The Associated Press. 

WILLIAM WHITE, now on leave of ab 
sence in London, plans to return in Sep 
tember to his assistant professorship of 
journalism at Wayne University, Detroit 

James Leroy ALLEN, released from 
active duty, is now a reporter on the 
Stillwater (Okla.) News-Press 

Joun G. ACKELMIRE has been named 
editorial director of the Indianapolis 
News after serving five years as an edi 
torial writer. 

S. H. FARRINGTON was named executive 
to Otto Krueger, recently-elected North 
Dakota representative. Farrington is pub 
lisher of the Harvey (N. D.) Herald. 
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the current product—was founded 
back in the days when gold-seekers 
poured across the Isthmus of Panama 
to reach the fabulous E] Dorado of 
California by sea. These adventurers, 
competing for time with others trek 
king across the yet undeveloped West 
ern United States, often had to spend 
weeks on the Isthmus before they 
could find passage on a ship to Cali 
fornia 

On February 24, 1849, three of these 
individuals—J. B. Bidleman, S. K. 
Henarie and J. F. Bachman—founded 
the Panama Star, with the expressed 
purpose of “relieving the tedium of 
our perhaps prolonged stay in this, 
to us, a strange land, surrounded by 
people, institutions and language so 
dissimilar to our own ” The un 
expressed purpose was, no doubt, to 
make a litthe money during the wait 
ing. The readers were the hundreds 
of gold-seekers (for a time as many 
as 1,000 arrived a month) who spent 
a few weeks on the Isthmus and who, 
in Don Alberto’s words, “lived hard, 
drank hard, swore hard.” 

On February 1, 1853, a Spanish page 
was added to the Star and called, in 
direct translation, La Estrella de Pan 
ama. This Spanish-edition celebrated 
its centenary this February and is be 
lieved to be the third oldest existing 
Spanish-language daily in Latin 
America today (El Mercurio of Val 
paraiso, Chile, and El Comercio of 
Lima, Peru, are known to be older) 


¢ 1853 the paper merged with the 
Panama Herald, another English 
publication started in 1851 with much 
the same ends as the Star. With the 
gold-rush dying, the Isthmus could not 
support two sheets. Up to then week 
lies, the merged Star & Herald soon 
became a daily, returned intermittent 
ly to a tri-weekly, and after 1874 be 
came a daily for good 

On March 1, 1855, and during much 
of the De Lesseps venture in the 
canal-digging drama, the paper carried 
a French page. This made it the first 
tri-lingual newspaper on the Ameri 
can continent and perhaps in the 
world 

The influence of the Star & Herald 
during the 19th century went far be 
yond Panama. It eventually became 
the first means of communication of 
the Western coast of South America 
with world news. Issues of the paper 
were shipped South and usually beat 
the mail which carried European or 
United States news to 19th century 
West-coast South Americans 

Since its foundation the paper has 
been closed only once for political rea 
sons, but during those sixty days in 
1886, another paper, called the Tele 
graph, with nearly identical format 


THE QUILL for April, 1953 





Above, Editor Alberto V. McGeachy works in a library amid bound volumes 
of the newspaper that go back more than 100 years to its gold rush days. 
The balconied building below houses the Star & Herald and its Spanish 
language sister, La Estrella de Panama, in the old part of Panama City. 
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and content. hit the streets, so the 
closure was more symbolic than any 
thing else 

Later the Star & Herald recorded a 
notable event with merely a change in 
date-line. On November 3, 1903, the 
date-line read Panama, Republica de 
Colombia, and the following day, Pan 
ama, Republica de Panama 

N 1894 the paper was purchased by 

an American citizen of Cuban birth, 
José Gabriel Duque, who passed it on 
Tomas Gabriel 
Duque, one-time president of Panama 
and one of the nation’s 


to his family. His son, 
business lead 
ers, is the current owner, The paper 
is a 
tally, under the laws of 
Delaware 

The English Star & Herald has un 
questionably the best foreign coverage 
of any Span 
and probably the 
best among the English language jour 
nals of Latin America. It 
new hooked up with the 
New York, and 
prints all the worth-while news it gets 

Probably no 


inciden 
the state of 


corporation registered, 


newspaper, English or 


ish, in Panama City 


sports two 
teletypes 
Associated Press in 
area in the world is, 
proportionately, the melting pot con 
stituted by the area surrounding Pan 
ama City and Colon (second city of 
the Republic and also bordering on 
the Canal Zone). Racially the groups 
include Americans, Spanish and other 
European stocks and West Indian 
Negroes in addition to native Indians 
There are innumerable crosses among 
white, black There 


sizeable Chinese 


and brown are 


also and 


wroups ol 
Hindus 

Although the Star & Herald writes 
mainly for the military and civilians 
of the Canal Zone, it must bear thes« 
other groups in mind to a degree. But 
the basically cosmopolitan nature of 
the reading public i 
why this 
paper gives 


; the main reason 
relatively small-circulation 
such preponderance to 
world news 

The current Star & 
Herald (you excluded) dis 
tinguishes itself not only for its lon 
gevity per se but for the longevity 
it has demonstrated within the organi 
zation itself, It also distinguishes it 
self for its bilingual ability and it is 
not unusual to hear expressions, polite 


staff of the 


write! 


or otherwise, change 
middle of a clause 
Acting as edito1 


languages in the 


while Don Alberto 
was plowing through back copies to 
come up with a whopping anniversary 
edition and a special history of the 
paper was Luis Bunting, a slim, wiry, 
balding 52-year old Panamanian who 
with the newspaper for 
thirty-three years. Although his native 
tongue 1s 


has been 


Spanish, he is at home 


among the words necessary for idio 


matic English headlines. Week-ends 
and holidays he moves his seat to the 
judges’ stand at Panama City’s race 
track, where he evaluates events of 
a different nature 

His and only “young” 
member of the staff is 34-year old Luis 
C. Noli, title is “reporter.” 
Lou has become a friend of just about 
every important military and civilian 
official in the Canal Zone, or at least 
of their public information officials, 
since his daily news run takes him 
to all their offices 


mainstay 


whose 


United States for 
the Inter-American Press Association 
meeting in Chicago and managed to 
have himself photographed sitting 
next to Adlai Stevenson in New Or 
leans 


Lou was in the 


Lou was also recently before 
the eygs of the whole comic-reading 
American public as the news hound 
who helped Don Winslow break up 
a spy ring threatening the security of 
the Panama Canal 
opinion is both the best reporter in 
and owner of the messiest 
desk, has been with the Star & Herald 
fourteen years, and more recently also 


with the AP 


Lou, who in my 


Panama 


Brooklyn-born, Boston-reared 
Panamanian widow, Mrs. Doro 
thy Maxwell Melendez, is the only 
feminine combined 
newsroom. Dorothy also publishes The 


Month in Panama, a feature magazine 


element in the 


mainly for tourist purposes which is 
sold in local hotels 


American airlines 


inter 
She has been with 
the newspaper for thirty years. 
Sports is the job of Leo Eberenz, an 
American employe of the Panama 
Canal Company, who splits his time 


and on 


between his government job, manag 


ing a pro-baseball team, sending oc 
casional stories to the Sporting News 
and throwing his page together every 
evening. He's been doing the latter 
for twenty years 

Syl Oristil writes a few stories in 
every West 
English-speaking colored 
population of the area. Pinch-hitting 
while Don Alberto was working on 


issue for the so-called 


Indian o1 


the anniversary edition for a few 
months were Jack Durant—formerly 
of and again to be of the Utica (N. Y.) 
Daily Press but fellow 
draftee—and myself who alternated 
daily, edited copy, wrote the 
heads and pushed everybody in the 
staff up a rung 

La Estrella de Panama has seven 
writers, none of them full-time. They 
come in late in the afternoon or eve 
nings, make a rapid frontal attack on 
the paper and move out in skirmish 
formation. Carlos Solé Bosch acts as 
editor, and Santiago D. McKay as as 
sistant editor. When he’s not taking 


currently a 


wire 


a trip or off at some other business, 
Don Tomas Gabriel Duque sits at 
his desk, keeping an informal eye 
over the working of his boys, and 
breaking out a bottle now and then 
to ease the tropical monotony of the 
hot nights. 

But except for the weather, monot- 
ony is rarely enthroned in the news 
a high 40 by 40 foot affair with 
small offices, balconies and corridors 
running away from it—because every 
five minutes somebody new is coming 
in, either submitting himself to an 
interview, bringing in a story or 
dropping up with the latest political 
gossip. Particularly during political 
campaigns, the room roars and the 
sound waves are fanned by the breeze 
of hands gesticulating in true “latino” 
fashion. 

Since the Panama 
City are not able to employ more re 
porters, they have to rely a lot on 
hand-outs. By the same rule, if the 
Army or the Navy or the Panama 
Canal Company wants stories, they've 


room 


newspapers in 


got to write them themselves and send 
them to the newspapers 

It’s a two-way deal, and there’s not 
much complaining about how it 
works, The Army Public Information 
Office, for instance, gets many more 
inches of print in the press than just 
about any PIO office anywhere in the 
continental United States. 


HE Star & Herald may be some 

what lacking in punch and crusad 
ing spirit compared to similar-sized 
American newspapers. It does not 
have the more sensational tone of its 
twenty-five-year old afternoon col 
league, the Panama American. And 
it comes out with an impressive share 
of candidates for New Yorker squibbs 
on wayward headlines. This, it must 
be said, is due largely to the fact that 
its compositors are not overly versed 
in the more obscure vagaries of the 
English language. 

Although it has its short-comings, 
it certainly looks as good, make-up 
wise, as any similar-sized American 
colleague does, and the impression it 
first causes leads you to believe it has 
a larger circulation. 

And, whether a reader happens to 
be a soldier serving out his term in 
a near-by Army post, a career of 
ficer stationed at near-by Albrook Air 
Force Base, one of the thousands em- 
ployed by the Panama Canal govern 
ment or just an American business 
man or tourist stopping in this cross 
roads of the world for a few days, it 
does give him the world’s news 
promptly. More of it in the English 
language than he'll probably run into 
anywhere South of the Rio 
Grande. 


else 
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Sure It's a Good Cause—But How Good? 


Worthy charity appeals welcome the same standards of objec- 
tivity that the newsroom uses elsewhere, this writer maintains, 
and he suggests a ten-point check list to apply to the flood of 
publicity releases that pours across a desk from many sources. 


in the U. S.” 
“Little Janey smiles again.” 

“Give to fight blank-blank.” 

News again being 
swamped with news and propaganda 
from charity and public fund-raising 
groups. While this flood of publicity 
material is likely to turn up on the 
editor’s desk at any time of the year, 
it gets added impetus during the late 
winter and spring when the 
big health and welfare agencies pre 
pare to compete for John Q. Citizen's 
charity dollars. 

Editor, be realistic! 

Always on the lookout for human 
the newsmen of 
dailies, weeklies, and broadcasting sta 


MY “in the t single cause of death 


rooms are 


months 


interest material, 
tions are often generous with charity 
appeal releases; thus an ever-increas 
ing tonnage of handouts pours forth 
from such widely different organiza 
tions as the American Cancer Society 
and the County Association for the 
Preservation of Dandelions. 

Many of these agencies support im 
portant programs and deserve gener 
ous support, but some would be lam 
basted editorially if the editor knew 
the full story. 

This is not the place for exposing 
the names of questionable fund rais 
ing enterprises, but it is appropriate 
to suggest that would do 
well to be objective when the next 
charity release comes across the desk. 


newsmen 


Like other handout material, prop 
for the public 
reach the news desk in 


aganda dollar may 
the form of 
national head 
quarters or through the local publicity 
chairman who merely adds local data 
in the blank spaces left by the na 
tional campaign planner. 

Many fund 
bolster 


news stories from a 


raising appeals try to 
through photos 
of hospitalized children, of inadequate 
facilities and buildings, and through 


their cases 


similar sympathy-arousing devices 


Ready-made editorials, mats, state 
ments from public figures, or endorse 
ments by notables of stage and screen 
may be included. 


While have 


legitimate objectives, it is surprising 


most of these causes 
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By WALTER W. REED 


to watch otherwise wary reporters 
and newscasters sometimes melt com 
pletely before the overplayed argu 
ments of a highly publicized fund 
raising appeal. 

Some of today’s leading health and 
welfare are large 


agencies raising 


—_————— 


Walter W. Reed is director of public 
relations for Cumerford, Inc., Kan- 
sas City counselors on fund drives. 


sums on the strength of their needs of 
a decade ago, even though their won 
derful work of the may have 
lessened their present needs consider 
ably. 


past 


Some are getting many times more 
than agencies 
work might be considered more vital 
Others may be 
much for 


support other whose 


spending twice as 
fund-raising and staff ex 
penses as for the programs they pub 
licize so skillfully. 

The newsman, using his customary 
objectivity, can play an important role 
in informing the public about these 
drives and in restraining extravagant 


appeals. In so doing he will be render 
ing a service to the deserving ones 


ERE are ten simple suggestions: 

1. Don't print news releases and 
without checking 
local news sources and facts. 


“canned” appeals 
2. Take an interest in the organiza 
program at times other than 
during the annual fund raising drive. 
Some groups hibernating soon 
after the campaign for money is com 
pleted. 

3. Inquire into the distribution of 
funds. In some cases no money stays 


tion's 


start 


in the community and none will ever 
come back to the area in any form. 

4. Get proof of research activities 
Operating expenditures sometimes 
have been included under a blanket 
label of “research.” 

5. Ask for source and age of statis 
tics. 

6. Study the proposed budget of ex 
penditures. Some charity goals are set 
by pure guess and out of any propor 
tion to the actual need. 

7. Find out what is actually spent 
for For 
agencies these figures are as high as 
50 per cent of the goal. Usually, 2 to 
12 per cent is a reasonable figure, de 
pending on the nature of the drive 

8. Don’t be moved unduly by the 
endorsements of nationally known 
The that they 
checked the need even less than you 


did. 


9. Find out whether the organiza 


campaign expenses. some 


figures. chances are 


tion’s activities overlap those of a 
better one which is already doing the 
job 

10. Don’t be print the 
facts if you discover false claims or 
irregularities. 


afraid to 


Fund-raising agencies with a legit 
imate case will welcome your ques 
tions and criticisms. Their aim is to 
serve humanity. 

As powerful factors in gaining pub 
lic favor or disapproval for a cause, 
news mediums can serve their read 
ers by applying the same standards 
of objectivity to charity appeals that 
they apply to handouts from other 


sources 





Hot Rodders Can Be News 


(Continued from page 7) 


for speed equipment led to the devel 
opment of a new industry to build it. 
The records were falling fast. In 1939, 
cars 100 
Nine years later, 
nearly all competing cars broke 100. 
Today the average of all cars exceeds 
130 


only twenty-nine exceeded 


miles an hour 


ROM the beginning, both the legal 

and illegal aspects of hot-rodding 
made copy. Newspaper and magazine 
reports stimulated others to soup up 
cars and try their hand at the game. 
Reporting of the constructive side of 
hot-rodding has been dominated from 
the beginning by the mass-circulation 
magazines in the scientific, mechani 
cal, and technical field 

Through the years, such magazines 
as Popular Science, Popular Mechan- 
Illustrated have 
devoted increasing space to the sport, 


ics, and Mechanics 
from the creation of an unusual car, 
to the top event—the National Time 
Trials on the Bonneville Salt Flats. 

In 1950 the boys started “dragging.” 
This usually means a two-car race 
from a standing start, over a quarter 
mile straightaway. New developments 
in the sport have brought a new kind 
of magazine The 
magazines report only the more sig 
nificant developments in the hot-rod 
field, but now the rapidly growing 
magazines in the field 
both general and 
month-by-month news in detail. Four 


coverage. science 


automobile 
publish features 
books devote part of their space to 
Motor Sports, Speed Age, 
Auto, and Motor Trend 

Even specialized, sticking 
strictly to hot rods, are Hot Rod and 
Hop Up. Started only a year ago, 
Hop Up’s circulation already has hit 
150,000. The largest magazine in the 
field is Hot Rod, which tries to be 
the bible of the sport 

The first issue of Hot Rod, in Jan 
uary, 1948, had a 5,000-copy run. By 
autumn of 1952 circulation had climbed 
to 400,000 

Look up a hot-rodder in your own 
neck of the woods and you'll find 
that he’s pretty much like other kids 
his age 


hot rods 


more 


except that he’s a bug on 
Many have gone 
a step further and aren't interested 


in speed alone, but in turning out an 


speed hot-rodders 


interesting conversion job or a dif 
ferent design 

What's important from the news 
man’s viewpoint is that these kids are 
learning that 
ceptance to 


they need public ac 


further their own 


grams. Here is an opportunity for the 


pro 


newspapers to step in and do a com 
munity service job. By covering hot 
rod activities, they not only stimulate 
interest in the sport, but also help to 
cut accidents 

What are the stories and where do 
you find them? The likeliest source 
in many localities is the drag race. In 
advance—who 
likely to win 
the 
at what speeds. 


who is 
who were 
kinds of cars, 


has entered, 
Afterward 


winners, in what 


the news 
paper can sponsor or work for a drag 
race 


If there’s no “dragging,” 
strip. In nearly every commu 
nity either an abandoned air strip is 
available, or a small airport can be 
rented for week-end 
revenue 


races. In 
from paying 
crowds has saved private ports from 
failure. Such events help to keep hot 
rods off the streets. 

With the growth of the National 
Hot Rod Association, more clubs are 
forming around the country. Usually, 
the local police department sponsors 
the club. That’s news in itself. Fur 
ther, what are the club’s objectives, 
who are the members, have traffic ac 
cidents dropped since the club was 
formed 
ers)? 


some 
instances, 


(especially among teen-ag 


OME hot-rod 


shows. These may be tied in with 


high schools stage 
traffic education and autoshop pro 
in driving 


and mechanically safer cars. 


grams to promote safety 


Does the local club plan any special 
events? All twenty-nine members of 
the Portland, Ore., Road Angels 
donated a pint of blood apiece to the 
Red Cross last year. Then they deliv 
ered 150 other folks to the blood bank 
for donations. The San Diego, Calif., 
club stages special drag races to “drag 
in the dimes.” The March of Dimes 
reaped $2,000 from an afternoon's 
runs. 

There are other special events, such 
as the roadability run. Drivers take 
off on a course perhaps 100 miles long. 
They must obey all traffic laws, espe 
cially legal speed limits. The one who 
finished closest to a secret, prescribed 
time is the winner. Go along; report 
young Joe Doakes the 
course 

Perhaps it will be a poker run. This 
is an after dark event. Recently I ac 
companied the Pomona, Calif., “Chop 
pers” on such a run. Along a seven 
mile route the youngsters find play 
ing cards at five hidden locations. The 
one who comes up with the best poker 
hand wins a small jackpot. 


how drives 


Human interest stories are plenti 
ful. What do the mothers think about 
their boys who drive their hot-shots 
100 miles an hour, and faster? Are 
any of the former hot-rodders now 
tanking in Korea, applying their 
home-town experience to war-wag- 
ing machines? There are more than 
5,000 former hot-rodders in Korea. 
Do you have any father-son teams? 

Individual machines make good pic 
tures. Some are fantastic. One resem 
bles an anteater. Another consists of 
a seat and a hood 10 feet long. It may 
be an old wartime aviation drop tank 
riding on four wheels. Looking be 
neath the frosting—the machine, only 
a few months earlier, may have been 
a $65 klunker, now re-geared, re 
bodied, re-engined, re-braked—actu 
ally safer than when nearly new some 
fifteen years ago. 

Maybe, too, within the paper’s cir 
culation there’s a young man 
who’s planning to hit the Bonneville 
Trials next September. Newspaper 
stories in Burbank, Calif., helped in 
duce the local Chamber of Commerce 
to finance four boys in re-building an 
old engine and re-constructing a car. 
They entered the 1952 Bonneville 
meet and brought to the United States 
a record set in Germany before the 
war. Their progress in preparing the 
little speedster made copy for months. 
Their victory made headlines. 


area 


Other newspapers are waking up to 
the opportunities for worthwhile pub 


lic service in treatment of hot-rod 
news. Recently eleven young men 
formed a club named “Cam Snappers” 
in Newburyport, Mass. Said Paul Ted 
ford in a Daily News story: “They 
have organized with the idea of work- 
ing on present cars to perfect them or 
engaging in building of a car with the 
goal of having a place to legally race 
them against the time clock. This does 
not mean on streets or public high 
ways. We as citizens should back 
them completely with honorary mem 
bership as our status.” 


RAGEDY stirred the Miami (Fla.) 

Herald to more direct action. A hot 
rod killed two persons. Four young 
hot-rodders visited the city room with 
a plea: Help these boys organize, and 
find a place where they can race. The 
Herald called for a meeting of enthu 
siasts, which forty attended. 

The Greater Miami Timing Associ 
ation was formed. The city made ga 
rage space available for work on cars 
An air strip was found, and later an 
unused street in an abandoned sub 
division. Regular 
insured better 


safety inspections 
and the Herald 
had a new area of constructive news 
interest at hand. 


cars 
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Can News Bias 
Be Measured? 


(Continued from page 8) 


political scientists. However, if an 
editor or publisher doesn’t like the 
experts’ interpretation, he can make 
his own evaluation of the data pro 


vided by the analysts. 








ET me reemphasize that this meth 

od is meant to be suggestive, not 
definitive. Bugs are likely to crop up 
when it is applied. Some of the diffi 
culties will be due to lack of definition 
of the terms I have used. For instance, 
precise rules for determining what is 
a “national political event” and for 
defining the “issue” in a given con 
troversy must still be worked out. 

Other difficulties will be caused by 
the many species of news story, so 
that it may be necessary to exclude 
certain varieties from the analysis. 

Thus it could be argued that back- 
ground features are known to be pri 
marily opinion and serve the double 
functions of information and persua 
sion. These difficulties are minor and 
can be resolved through further test 
ing of the instrument. 

So far I have confined myself to a 
discussion of the technical feasibility 
of a study of the press. The question 
remains whether anything commen 
surate with the expenditure of time, 
energy, and money would be accom 
plished by such a study 

My own biased answer is: yes, it 
would. The least the analysis could do 
is to refute unjustified charges which 
have been made against the press. 
This would increase public confidence 
in the reliability of the press, and 
public concern for its continued free 
dom from interference. 

But a survey of the press, espe 
cially if it is continued beyond the 
campaign period, could do a great 
deal more. In evaluating current press 
performance continuously (and it 
need not be restricted to measuring 
only bias) it would enable editors and 
publishers to check up on their own 
performance, to compare their papers 
with the performance of others, and 
to utilize the findings to guide and 
train sub-editors. Unintended bias 
would be reduced. Even intentional 
slanting might decline if regular re 


ports on press performance were 


made public. 

One final advantage of a press 
sponsored survey of the press, and by 
no means the least important: it 
would discourage some outside agen 
cy, possibly one with an axe to grind, 
from doing the job for us. 
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From where I sit 


by Joe Marsh 














A Difficult “Situation” 


Did you see that “‘Classified Ad” in 
our paper last week? The one that 
wanted a farmhand who had to be 
“‘an expert agriculturist, sheep herder, 
tractor driver, bridge player,” plus 
being ‘“‘an authority on chemistry and 
mathematics’”? 


Slim Thomas, who ran that ad 
more or less as a joke, called and said, 
“IT got 23 answers and almost every 
one claimed they could meet all those 
qualifications! That means I want to 
keep the man I have—‘Handy’ Peters. 


“He was thinking of quitting next 
month but now I’ve got to talk him in- 
to staying. Handy never pretends to 
be an expert, he’s just a good all- 
around hired hand.” 


From where I sit, Slim’s smart to 
be wary of people who consider them- 
selves to be all-around “experts.” 
Some folks will ‘expert’ on anything 
—from the clothes a man should wear 
to whether he ought to drink beer or 
buttermilk. Personally I don’t want to 
“classify” myself as knowing all the 
right answers. 
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Trade Staff Covers World 


(Continued from page 11) 


world. He was the only writer to make 
the pioneering polar flight with Scan 
dinavian Airlines last November 


American 
tended flight in 


make an ex 
sritish Overseas Air 
7,600 
miles from London to Singapore. He’s 
the only American writer to have 


¥ October, he had become the first 
writer to 


ways’ new jet Comet transport 


traveled over the routes of the Yugo 
slav airline. In the United States, his 
aim is to land or take off from every 
scheduled 550 of 


He’s well over half way to his 


airline stop—some 
them 
goal 

2. During the 
had 
many Parrish spent time in 
Europe and in the Pacific. The writer, 
who joined the organization in its 
first year after graduating from North 


war the magazine 


war correspondents covering 


theaters 


western University, and who is now 
year in 
James Hag 


executive editor, spent a 
China, Burma and India 
gerty, military 
Korea 

3. Staffers ride on almost all “first” 
flights 
opening of new commercial services, 
etc. Two 1952 examples: the opening 
of Stratocruiser service to Tokyo; the 
opening of low-fare 
across the Atlantic 

4. A staff the only 
United States writer to ride 
the Atlantic in 1947 on the first British 
mid-air refueling experiments 

5. During last year’s airline acci 
dents at Elizabeth, N. J., 
ing of Newark Airport, a writer sur 
other New York 


by helicopter, reporting on congestion, 


editor, has covered 


maiden trips of new airliners, 


tourist service 


member was 


across 


and the clos 


veyed the airports 
effects of the closing, etc 

6. The only trade paper coverage of 
the birth of an important international 
aviation body (International Civil 
Aviation Organization) in 1944 was by 
a writer who went to the Chicago 
meeting expecting to spend a few days 
and ended up staying five weeks, filing 
daily copy by wire 

7. Last summer, the writer spent a 

ail 

line in the Territory 

8. When forty-seven of the world’s 
airlines met for five weeks in Cannes, 
France, last Octobe1 November 
to work out the details of extending 


and 


tourist around 
1954, Avia 
tion was the only publication present 


low-fare air service 


the world by American 
travel have 
had a lot to do with the growth and 


Personal contact and 
acceptance of the magazine and daily 
Because of his constant traveling, Par 


rish knows manufacturing and airline 


executives not only in the United 
States, but in such places as Australia, 
South America, Scandinavia, Europe 
and Africa. 

The staff has had off-the-record 
roundtable meetings with industry 
leaders. The president of one major 
company, who never holds press con 
and who seldom 
industry affairs with newsmen, came 
to Washington especially for such a 
meeting. He left his public relations 
men at home, made a solo appearance, 
and talked for two hours. 

Some indication of industry accept 
from the fact that 
two years ago the company issued in 
vitations to the presidents of all 
United States airlines to attend an 
American Aviation-sponsored dinner 
at Washington’s Carlton Hotel, at 
which D. W. Rentzel, newly-named 
chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, would make his first 
statement 


ferences discusses 


ance can be seen 


policy 


It turned out to be, according to 
those who attended, the greatest gath 
ering of airline executives in history 
A total of forty-three heads of air 
lines, including thirty-two presidents 
and four board chairmen, represent 
ing forty-one United States carriers, 
present. Non-airline guests in 
cluded two cabinet members, senators 
and high government, 
military and manufacturing officials 


was 


congressmen, 


N each of the past fifteen years, an 

American Aviation writer has won 
an award in the annual aviation writ 
ing competition conducted by Trans 
World Airlines for newspapers, maga 
zines and photographers. In 1952, for 
the first time in the history of the 
competition, one magazine—American 
Aviation—swept all three awards in 


the magazine class—the best stories 
on operations and development, busi 
ness and finance, and sales and pro 


The 


special award for “its consistent ex 


motion magazine was given a 


cellence in aviation reporting.” 
When the company started in 1937, 


there was no news publication cover 
ing the young aviation industry. See 
coverage, and 
National Aero- 
well as 


such 
persuade 
include 

features, Parrish decided on a publi 
He found two avia 
tion enthusiasts in Harrisburg, Pa., 
E. J. and A. H. Stackpole, who were 
willing to furnish some financial back 
ing. The Stackpole both 
private pilots, published books, maga 


ing a need for 
unable to 
nautics to news as 


cation of his own 


brothers, 


zines, a Harrisburg newspaper, and 
operated a large printing plant 


The first issue appeared June 1, 
1937, edited from a tiny office in Wash 
ington, and printed in Harrisburg. For 
almost a year, the “staff” 
of Parrish and the writer. Another 
early comer was Leonard Eiserer, 
now general manager of all the pub 
lications. 

In those days, the principal cover 
age was in Washington, which, with 
growing government controls, was be 
coming more and more the aviation 
news center. Contacts and beats were 
established in the Post Office Depart- 
ment, which at that time controlled 
the airlines; the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which passed on air mail 
pay; the Bureau of Air Commerce, 
which regulated aviation; on Capitol 
Hill; at Army, Navy, and in a dozen 
other agencies. 

In 1938, the Civil Aeronautics Act 
became effective—the law under 
which the air transport industry has 
shown such phenomenal growth. Since 
then the publication has always had 
one-man whose sole job is coverage of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Growth has been steady. From no 
circulation in 1937, the magazine’s 
paid subscribers now exceed 22,000. 

While the magazine was still strug 
gling, Parrish, in late 1938, had another 
idea—a fast, daily news publication, 
distributed by air mail, so it would 
be on executives’ desks the following 
morning. The price would be high, 
but Parrish pointed out that manu 
facturers and airlines often sent men 
to Washington to get a specific bit 
of important information. Save them 
one trip, and the subscription price 
was justified, he reasoned. 

His fondest hopes, with the high 
price, were for something less than 
fifty subscriptions, and it was with this 
expectation that the Daily (“Your 
Overnight Washington Representa 
tive”) was launched in early 1939 

Today, the subscription list is many 
times the original figure (actual circu 
lation is secret) and includes every 
company of any importance in the 
industry. Members of one government 
agency insist on seeing the Daily be 
fore their morning meeting 


consisted 


HE Official Airline Guide, another 

publication, edited and printed in 
Chicago, is the standard monthly ref 
book containing all airline 
schedules and fares. The Guide is a fat 
180-page publication enabling an air 
passenger to figure out how he can fly 
to even the most places 

The other publications include 
American Aviation Directory, started 
in 1940, a twice-yearly world-wide 
listing of companies, officers, govern 
ment agencies, etc., and American 
Aviation Traffic News, started in 1950 


erence 


remote 
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The Book Beat 





By QUENTIN REYNOLDS 


Dick Fitzpatrick, associate editor of The Quitt and the regular con 
ductor of this column, has yielded his place for this issue to permit 
Quentin Reynolds to review “The Wire God,” a new novel based on life 
with a fictional press association. Reynolds is well known as newspaper 


and magazine writer and editor, author of various books and commentator 


» 


Willard Haselbush and Jack Quinn, co-authors of “The Wire God,” look at 
the tape for old times’ sake. Between them they are veterans of all three 
major press associations, Willard worked for the UP in Colorado, Texas 
and New York; Jack for INS, UP and AP in this country and as a war and 
foreign correspondent in the Far East and behind the [ron Curtain. They 


are now city 


HO is George McCord? The 
WY tsociated Press boys who 

usually lunch at Toots Shor’s 
on West Fifty-first street have been 
heatedly discussing that question. Over 
on First the Palm 
rant, the United Press lads are argu 


avenue at restau 
ing the possibility that he is one of 
their Who is George McCord? 
The International News Service men 
are tossing their opinions the 
table at the Pen and Pencil on West 
Forty-fifth street 

Copies of what will prove to be one 


be SSCS 


across 


of the most provocative novels of the 
thei: New 
York offices of the press associations 
in March, and to put it mildly, all hell 
Who is George Mc 


year found way into the 


has broken loose 
Cord? 

George McCord is the central figure 
in a biting and highly readable novel 
about the press associations of our 
land. “The Wire God” (Doubleday 
& Company, $3.95) by Jack Willard 
(a pseudonym for Willard Haselbush 
and Jack Guinn of the Denver Post) 
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and assistant city editors respectively 


of the Denver Post. 


is a lusty and mercilessly realistic tale 
of how one man rose to great power 
the 


bodies of his various superiors. It is 


as a press lord over prostrate 


authentic because every one of us 


who ever worked for a press associa 


tion has met a George McCord: it is 
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the behavior, the 
philosophy of the newspaperman is 
for once presented realistically. 

The story moves from Dallas to 
Kansas City to New York, and then to 
news Europe, and it is 
obvious the authors have more than 
academic knowledge of these differ 
ent localities. And they have a won 
derful knack for making newspaper 
men talk like newspapermen, 
thing I for one have never seen in a 
work of fiction. 

The authors have captured the at 
mosphere of the association 
newsroom to such an extent that you 
can hear the clacking of the teletype 
machines and the clatter of the type 
writers as the rewrite men pound out 
their stories. They have captured, too, 
the integrity of the reporter, 
the foreign correspondent, the news 
editor, as the insensitivity 
of some press association moguls. 


authentic because 


centers in 


some 


press 


basic 
well as 


It would be absurd to say George 
McCord is typical of the heads of the 
internationally known news agencies; 
it would be equally absurd to say he 
is entirely an invention of Messrs 
McCord (like 
some of his prototypes) believed the 
primary job of the press association 
was to sell news; his editorial men be 
lieved that 
gather news 


Haselbush and Guinn 


its primary job was to 


McCord was a great salesman who 
could never understand or sympathize 
with the men on the news side who 
had real respect for their craft 
for the stories which went out 
the wires the “World Press” 
dateline. A good newsman like Mac 
Gruder or Scott or Longworth would 
break a leg to get an exclusive story; 
McCord would break somebody else’s 
skull to get another client. 

It was Goethe who said 


and 
over 
under 


“There is 
nothing more terrible than ignorance 
in action.” George McCord was a ter 
ribly ignorant with power; he 
was shrewd, conniving, a master op 
portunist, but fundamentally ignorant, 


man 





A revealing new novel by two newspapermen 
of how to get ahead in the wire services—by 
carefully placed knives in choice backs 
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and with his ignorance went a com 
plete sense of ruthlessness. He was a 
master not only of the double but of 
the triple cross 

He climbed to the 
World Press heirarchy over the 
broken career of Miller Kerns, who 
gave him his first break (to complete 
the betrayal he had a fling with 
Kerns’ wife). He toadied beautifully 
to Caldwell Hoskins, the big boss of 
the news service, and then quite liter 
ally grabbed Hoskins’ job over the 
latter’s dead body 

McCord could did do many 
things with the power he grabbed and 
with the he married, but he 
was never able to command the re 
spect or liking of the men who worked 
for him 


eminence in 


and 


money 


But they had to go along 


Mor made horrendous mis 
takes trying to anticipate the 
trend of events, but invariably he was 
able to fix the blame on someone else 
or prove to his board of directors that 
his apparent ineptitude was merely 
part of a long-range strategy which 
would pay off in the end. And Me 
Cord’s strategy always did pay off and 
his luck always did hold right through 
If the authors seem overly cynical, 
one only has to go back to the con 
the report, or 
to a more recent source, “The News 
in America,” by Frank Luther Mott, 
to realize “The Wire God” is not by 
any means an ill-informed attack 
But happily, the authors are not 
writing a polemic; they have written 
a wildly exciting novel which will be 
enjoyed by the reader who buys a 
newspaper merely for the crossword 
puzzle or the death notices. McCord 
had an knack of attracting 
women and a most ruthless way of 
getting rid of them 
Kathie Ames of 
“East of Eden” 
to be just about the most evil fictional 
the year. I nominate 
George McCord as a fit mate for the 
little gal. They would 
wonderful time knifing 


clusions of Hutchins 


amazing 


John Steinbeck’s 


has been considered 
character of 


had a 
each other. 
The difference between them is that 
Kathie real, 
George McCord unfortunately does 
The char 
acter whose next stop will undoubt 
edly be Hollywood. “The Wire God” 
fairly screams to be filmed. But will 
the Hollywood moguls have the guts 


to put this story on the screen? 


have 


never seemed quite 


authors have created a 
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From Quill Readers 


Dissents with Dr. John A. Buelke’s 


“Newspaper Mind; Model or Menace?” 


(The Quit, February) proved numerous and lengthy. These are typical 


Editor, The Quill: 

When Professor John A. Buelke de 
cided to blast away at what he calls 
the “newspaper mind” and submitted 
his thoughts to The Quill, he must 
have realized that it would be read 
and refuted by journalists. Since he 
has had his space to dish it out, he 
will not be surprised if the brethren 
answer him back in kind 

Dr. Buelke’s attack on the Amer 
ican press is no isolated piece of think 
ing. I have heard many of his argu- 
ments from his fellow academicians 
and non-academicians alike. Because 
these arguments are widespread they 
deserve to be examined 

First, let us examine Dr. Buelke’s 
own research into newspapers, since 
Doctor of Education it is pre 
sumed that he had at least one course 
in Statistics and should be acquainted 
with the rudiments of sampling the 
ory. By his own admission his “re 
flections upon the work of newspaper 
writers and editors” 


as a 


are based on ten 
newspapers in which he examined and 
analyzed some (about 2.4 per cent) 
editorials over a period of four years. 

To call this a “representative sam 
pling” of American newspaper writ 
ing, and from this to generalize that 
this is the matrix of the “newspaper 
mind” is utterly unscientific in method. 
Casting no aspersions on the merits 
of ten the sample is 
neither stratified by geographic re 
gion nor population groups, or In any 
other discernable way 

If I, as a journalist, were to attack 
American secondary education, using 
as my “evidence” a part-time investi 
gation into ten school systems, which 
with apparent method 
other than that they were available, 
I would certainly expect a professor 
of education to take me to task. 


newspapers, 


I chose no 


In the first place there is no such 
organism as the “newspaper mind.” 
Dr. Buelke’s with the 
editorial writers on some of the ten 


grievance 1S 


newspapers he studied, since he feels 
that they have presented a number 
of half-cocked ideas about education. 
It may well be true that some of the 
editorials were biased or full of prop 
aganda detrimental of Dr. Buelke’s 
views on education. Even so there is 
for the he 
proceeds to make. 

I am that I could select 
ten newspapers that would have sup 
ported Dr 


no. basis generalizations 
confident 


Buelke’s ideas about aca 


demic freedom. But even had he used 
those instead of the papers in his 
sample, there would be an equal lack 
of validity in generalizing this into 
some mysterious concept 
“newspaper mind.” 

Although Dr. Buelke qualified his 
article at several points with such 
kind thoughts as journalists and edu 
cators ought to work together, he 
really shows his intrinsic distrust of 
the press in such a statement as this: 

“During the post-war years more 
than half the readers of major Amer 
ican newspapers were given 
conceptions on American education 
through editorial comment studied by 
the writer. Editors have consistently 
refused to respect the professional 
stature of the educator. Almost any 
journalist assumes he knows more 
about progressive education or the 
teaching of the three R’s than does 
the modern teacher, if comment in 
the press is the criterion. The ten 
dency of the newspaper mind to be 
authoritative needs to be counter 
acted by effective instruction.” 

When Dr. Buelke “half the 
readers of major American news 
papers” he means the ten newspapers 
he examined, and for one who accuses 
the newspapers of using card-stacking 
devices he should be more careful. 

His examination of the New York 
Times alone and the superlative job 
done by Dr. Benjamin Fine, the Times’ 
education editor, should have pre 
cluded the statement that editors have 
consistently refused to the 
professional stature of the educator. 

Dr. Buelke has indicted the neb 
ulous newspaper mind on the basis of 
examining editorial content, without 
considering the far more important 
function of the newspapers, the trans 
of factual 


called a 


mis 


says 


respect 


mission news in its news 
columns. 

In summing up, let us not be guilty 
of what the professor claims, namely, 
“the promotion of the press as a final 
authority in all matters is a practice 
of the newspaper mind.” I’m afraid he 
has been associating with newspaper 
men in the movies. In years around 
newsrooms I’ve met nary a man who 
thought he knew everything about 
anything. 

No newspaperman in the country 
will deny that our press leaves room 
for improvement. But I doubt that any 
newspaperman is going to buy a grab 


(Turn to page 22) 
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or QAnsh 


How a daily paper in the country’s biggest city gained 
AMERICA’S 2nd LARGEST CIRCULATION WITHIN 3 DECADES 


N HISTORIAN Of journalism has written that the 

New York mirror “was not only the logical and 

reasonable but also the inevitable answer to a pro- 
found human need.” 


By 1924, when the mirror was born, education, 
population increase, higher standards of living—all 
had prepared vast numbers of average folks for 
newspaper readership. 

The rule of the old giants of the day was: “news 
is any event which varies from the reader's picture 
of the normal world.” But they overlooked one fact: 
most readers’ worlds had changed. The majority of 
newspaper readers were now not a select few but 
the hard-working, news-hungry many. 

So there was a need for a newspaper that reflected 
a changed world—a newspaper that was brief, con- 
cise, yet complete, to inform up-and-doing, on-the- 
go moderns; and one that never hesitated to use the 
simple language familiar to average folks. 

And it was no longer enough for newspapers to 
show a sharper nose for news, perform more agile 
legwork, write profounder think-pieces: the need 
was for a newspaper which was sensitive not only 
to the newsbeats but the heartbeats of the city. 
THE QUILL for April. 1953 


So the young mirror believed — and acted... . 


Today, the mirror is the only morning newspaper 
in New York using all three news services, AP, UP, 
INS; but its own news-gathering staff concentrates 
on the human events, surroundings, characters — 
covering the people of New York more intensely 
than the three news services cover the world. 

As a result of this lively curiosity about people, 
a story not world-shaking in itself may be front- 
paged because it has the power to arouse pity, ten+ 
derness, indignation or laughter. 

The mirror is no marbled Mercury bearing tid- 
ings —its: pages are as warm and human as the 
people who make the news, and the people who 
read it. That’s why, within 3 short decades, it has 
raced through to win the second largest circulation 
in New York and in the nation. 





America’s Second Largest Newspaper 


NEW YORK MIRROR 


901,735 DAILY - 1,709,854 SUNDAY 
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bag called the “newspaper mind,” un 
less it is documented more thoroughly 

The press needs good criticism. Any 
thrives on hard-hit 
ting criticism. At the same time 
those critical of the 
press must provide ample proof when 
they 


social or ganism 


who would be 


make charges, for it is only with 
this proofl before it that the press can 
itself make 
ranted ameliorations 
David Manning White 
Research Professor of Journalism 
Boston 


examine and any wal 


University 


Editor, The Quill 

L wonder if the 
Buelke article, “Newspaper Mind 
Model or Menace?” with a sort of 
tongue in cheek fore-knowledge that 
it would bring heavy traffic to your 
letters column? I think the gist of 
Dr. Buelke’s argument is in the third 
paragraph under the item 4 as fol 
lows 

“During the years more 
than half the readers of major Ameri 


you. used John 


post-wal 


can newspapers were given 
American education 
through editorial comment studied by 


the writer 


miscon 
ceptions on 


Editors have consistently 
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Rates: Situations wanted .08 per word; mini- 
mum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all other 
classifications 15 per word; minimum charge 
$2.00. Display classified at regular display 
rates. Blind box number identification, add 
charge for three words. All classified payable 
in advance by check or money order. No dis- 
counts or commissions on classified advertising 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number. The Quit, 35 
FE. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 ll 


SITUATION WANTED 


Want permanent editorial work with small 
city daily or suburban weekly offering present 
ind future investment possibility. Single man 
4 B.A. journalism. Extensive working ex 
perience metropolitan daily, radio news and 
production. TV writing and production know!l- 
edge. Midwest preferred. Box 1046, The Quit 


Assistant Editor or writer, business 
or educational institution publication 
enced mature knack of making 
data bright and understandable 
32, married, veteran 
nalism. Box 392 


industrial 
Experi- 
technical 
accurate. Age 
draft-exempt, M.A. jour- 
The Quit 


Veteran. Ph.B. Journalism, one year weekly 
editor, five months public information, eight 
months daily newspaper radio. Three-time 
prizewinner Trained in radio techniques 
Prefer radio position with future. Work any 
where. Box 403, The Quit 


Prize-winning editor holding 18 honors wants 
public relations or editorial position in field 
offering wider range for proven ability. Pre- 
fer Southwest but will give careful consider- 
ation to all proposals received. Box 404, Tue 
Quit 


HELP WANTED 


ASSISTANT EDITOR at the New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station to edit both 
scientific and popular publications. Must have 
college degree. be thoroughly competent in 
handling the English language, understand 
something about typography and layout 
Knowledge of agriculture desirable Fine 
opportunity, congenial staff. Write S. H. Reck 
Rutgers University. New Brunswick, N. J 


refused to 
stature of 


respect the professional 
the educator. Almost any 
journalist assumes he knows more 
about progressive education or the 
teaching of the three R’s than does 
the modern if comment in 
the The ten 
dency of the newspaper mind to be 
authoritative needs to be counteracted 
by effective instruction.” 

Apparently the author of this article 
has been personally offended by news 
men who did not swallow all the edu 
cational guff he handed them. I can 
just see some realistic reporter tilting 
Dr. Buelke’s halo over one eye and 
answering, “Oh, yeah?” 

In my own experience, 
years around 


teacher, 


press is the criterion 


with thirty 
newspapers followed 
by three years in an educational in 
stitution, I find almost daily occasion 
to note how people who have devoted 
their lives to one profession and one 
set of attitudes can lack the objec 
tivity and balance which are neces 
sary in the newspaper viewpoint. 
John Burnham 
North Dakota Agricultural 
College 
Fargo, N. D. 


Editor, The Quill 

He’s probably a fraternity brother 
of mine, too. That’s the most bitter 
ingredient in Dr. John A. Buelke’s 
“Newspaper Mind: Model or Menace?” 

Sitting here trying to put together 
an interesting feature on a science 
club at a local high school, I feel like 
anything but a menace. But I must 
be, because I in school that 
the teacher is never mistaken. 

Don't try to feed me that scholastic 
hogwash, doc! I’m not just an unsus 
pecting journalist, you know. I’m a 
reformed educator. 

In addition to being a member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, I'm also a member 
of Phi Delta Kappa, national profes 
sional fraternity for those in educa 
tion. And I resent 
split my personality. 

Despite Dr. Buelke’s observation 
that “Educators will inevitably seek 
to break through the menace of the 
newspaper mind, and in so doing will 
probably come to open conflict with 
journalists,’ I'm not suffering from 
schizophrenia. When he says “there 
is evidence in the literature that this 
conflict has already begun,” I don't 
know what literature he’s talking 
about. It certainly isn’t the Phi Delta 
Kappan or the N.E.A. Journal 

If American newspapermen have 
any the fattest is edu 
cation. The nation’s schools, public 
and private, enjoy an enviable posi 
tion in the newspaper world. News 
men lean over backward to avoid af 


learned 


any attempt to 


“sacred cows,” 


tronting the sensibilities of teachers 
Every day they go out of their way to 
publicize scholastic achievements. 

Yet Dr. Buelke says: “Editors have 
consistently refused to respect the 
professional stature of the educator.” 

On the contrary, and with due re 
spect to my many friends and others 
in education, I believe that the im 
portance of that profession has more 
probably been over-emphasized at the 
expense of other work just as vital. 

I attended Northwestern university, 
where Dr. Buelke received his mas 
ter’s degree. I enrolled there to seek 
my own master’s degree in education 
I took a newspaper job with one pur 
pose only—to earn enough money so 
I could complete my studies. 

But I discovered that a newspaper 
wasn't the ogre a few “instructors” 
had taught me to believe. I found my 
new associates more intelligent, on the 
average, than the men and women I 
had met in education They 
were also just as idealistic and ethical 

and immensely more interesting. 

“The tendency of the newspaper 
mind to be authoritative needs to be 
counteracted by effective instruction.” 
says Dr. Buelke. “To those ends mod 
ern educators need to direct counter 
action in the their 
schools.” 


classes. 


curriculums of 


Their schools, he Educators 
are frequently tempted to forget that 
thev are employed by the newspaper's 
readers. They have been placed in the 
class room not to exercise their rights 
as a private citizen, but as servants of 
the public. 

The newspaper's editorial opinions, 
on the other hand, those of a 
private citizen. 

Dr. Buelke’s attack upon the “news 
paper mind” does provide another in 
dication that our profession needs a 
more aggressive public relations pro 
gram. As Walter Lippman has so in 
cisively pointed out: 


says 


are 


“Everywhere today men are con 
scious that they must deal with ques 
tions more intricate than any the 
church or school have prepared them 
to understand. Increasingly, they know 
that they cannot understand them if 
the facts are not quickly and steadily 
available. 

“But only rarely do newspapermen 
take the general public into their con 
fidence. They will have to sooner o1 
later. It is not enough for them to 
struggle against great odds, as many 
of them are doing, wearing out thei: 
souls to do an assignment well 

“The philosophy of the work itself 
needs to be discussed. The news about 
the news needs to be told.” 

John De Mott 
Kansas City Star 
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IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY toruna home. Going 
over their family costs for the year are Mr. and 
Mrs. Winston P. Corbett of Chicago. Mr. Corbett, 
an accountant, has been employed by Standard 
Oil for more than 26 years. Having kept family 
budgets for 24 years, he knows how important it 
is for both a family and a business to be on a 
sound financial basis. In many ways, he says, 
business and family budgets are much alike. 


Where does 
the money go? 


Even TRY TO EXPLAIN to your 
wife what happened to all the money 
you’ ve earned in a year’s time? Well, 
pleasant or not, reviewing expendi- 
tures is something every family is 
confronted with. And every business, 
too. | know. I’m an accountant in 
the Comptroller's Office at Standard 
Oil and I’ve put in many an hour 
on the figures that go into the an- 
nual financial report of Standard Oil 
and its subsidiary companies. I’ve 
found that the financial problems of 
company management are a lot like 
personal financial problems. 

“Like you, Standard Oil took in a 
certain amount last year—$1,853,- 
709,920 to be exact. 
happened to it. 

“Most of it—59.9% — represented 
the cost of things we had to buy such 


Here’s what 


as crude oil, materials and services, 
plus charges made for wear and tear. 
These items compare roughly to what 
it costs you to feed, clothe and house 
your family. 


“The next biggest item—even bigger 
was taxes. Taxes 
accounted for 17.8% of what we took 
in. While that figure includes our own 


than our payroll 


taxes and those we collected from 
customers for national, state and 
local governments, it does not in- 
clude the many ‘hidden’ taxes that 
everyone pays. 

‘‘Wages, salaries and benefits for 
our more than 51,000 employees ac- 
counted for 15.9% of the total 
amount taken in. 


oor 


l'o serve our customers better, we 
used 3.9% for investment in facilities 
such as oil wells, refineries and service 
stations. 

“That left 2.5%. We paid this in 
dividends—as a return on the invest- 
ment of our more than 117,000 stock- 
holder-owners, of whom more than 
24,000 are employees. 


cr 


That’s where all the money went 
and we feel sure you'll agree it was 
used to serve you well.” 


Standard Oil Company 
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IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY wisely 
spent to assure our more than 51,000 
employees steady work, above-average 
earnings and financial protection against 
such emergencies as sickness oan aaa 
dents. Modern oil industry equipment, 
though costly, helps increase the pro- 
ductivity and the earnings of employees 
like Everett Levitt, above, of our 
Whiting refinery. A single structure 
such as a catalytic cracker may cost 
several million dollars, 


4 


IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY to find new 
oil reserves. Drilling a well in an un 
proved area may cost anywhere from 
fifty thousand to more than a million 
dollars. There’s a big risk, too. On an 
industry-wide average, the odds are 
eight to one against a ‘“‘wildcat”’ drilling 
operation discovering commercial quan- 
tities of oil. Despite this, Standard Oil 
is searching cantinually for new sources 
of oil, helping to build up the nation’s 
petroleum reserves. 


r 


IT TAKES A LOT OF MONEY to provide 
the distributing system that enables 
dealers like Bill Mattorozi of Chicago 
to supply you with gasoline at amaz- 
ingly low prices. A Great Lakes tanker 
may cost $5,000,000; one mile of pipe- 
line may cost $35,000 or more; one 
modern service station can cost $50,000. 





from soup to nuts 


One of the most fascinating features about 
kprror & PUBLISHER Is its variety of content, 
So much happens during the course of 
a week in the newspaper world that FE & P 


is never at a loss for copy. 
And such wonderful, interesting copy! 


News behind the news. Reporters’ reports 
on how they obtained prize scoops. U p-to 
the-minute reports on newspaper coverage 
of Korea, the new administration, world 
affairs. Stories of newspaper activities 
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We don't have enough space here to tell 
you about all the colorful items that fill 
I & P's pages each week. We hope you get 


the general idea. 


Probably the best way for you to find out 
is to get yourself a Copy. Probably? It’s 
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